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CHAPTER VIII. 

T ITTLE more was heard of Sir Ruf us and Lad y 
-■^ Armitage for some months after the forego- 
ing events. They hardly wrote home at all, eveo 
to his family. But General Glymie, Sir Cosmo's 
only brother, then on his way home, after two- 
and-twenty years foreign service, fell in with 
them at Paris, where he chanced to put up at 
their hotel. From him We learnt certain par- 
ticulars respecting them, which may not prove 
wholly uninteresting to my readers. 

I had hurried to Sir Cosmo's house, on hear- 
ing of the arrival there of the Guido Glynne 
I remembered the handsomest and most charm- 
ing young fellow in the Guards, or out of them ; 
for I would not be the last to greet my former 
friend and favourite on his return home after 
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half a lifetime's absence. It was a pleasant 
meeting, though not without its varied emotions 
for all three of us — ^but of these I forbear to 
speak. We soon fell to talking of " the family " 
fl mean, of course, the far-reaching race of 
Glynne), and, as a natural consequence, of the 
Armitages. Nor can I do better, it seems to 
me, than repeat, in his own simple language, 
what the general said about them, as he sat 
there beside his brother, to my mind the most 
perfect heau-ideal of a fine soldier, and chival- 
rous, noble-hearted gentleman, that could be seen 
anywhere. 

^^I had been a couple of days in the hotel 
with them," he said, "before I discovered who 
they were. I had met her once or twice on 
the stairs, and something in her poor pinched 
face and hollow eyes touched me, and made 
me wish to know her name; so I asked the 
gar^on, a garrulous fellow, who had grown 
quite confidential with me, to find it out. 
He burst into enthusiastic praises of Mil^di, 
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which, however, he did not extend to her hus- 
band. ^ Ah ! monsieur, il fume, ce Milor Anglais. 
Figurez-vous qu'il fume toute la journde ; et puis 
encore la nuit dans son lit. On n'a pas vu une 
chose comme 9a. Et la petite Mil6di qui d^teste 
le tabac! Mais c'est une ange, que Mil^dil 
Ah ! par exemple ! elle est d'une douceur — d'une 
bont6 — enfin — ^ My servant Gunn told me their 
gens declared the fellow treated her brutally, and 
even sometimes struck her, the poor little thing! 
I boiled with fury when I heard this; but 
you may suppose what were my feelings w^hen 
I discovered his name from the propri^taire. I 
sent in mine at once, and was admitted. Sir 
Kufus was courteous enough in his reception 
of me, to do the brute justice; but he has an 
infernal countenance, and a smile that some- 
how curdles one's blood. She, poor little soul, 
quite touched me by the trembling warmth of 
her greeting. She seemed to long to throw 
herself into my arms, only she didn't dare. 
Her poor heart evidently warmed at the sight 
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of a kinsman^ and swelled with repressed kind* 
ness ; but she literally shivered under his eye, 
the brute ! I must say I looked at her with 
wonder, to think that was the beauty you all 
wrote me word had made such a sensation in 
London." 

" So she did," broke in Sir Cosmo ; " I 
never saw a lovelier creature than she was. 
Lovely, brother. Petite, but so fresh — so per- 
fectly formed — an angel, really!" 

And Sir Cosmo's eyes had quite a moisture 
in them at the remembrance. 

" Well, she's more like an Egyptian mummy 
than an angel now. I never saw anything so 
young, to be so shrivelled. Her skin seems 

drawn over her face, and she's as sallow 

Her eyes, indeed, are still beautiful — ^large and 
soft, but so melancholy ! Upon my word, it 
makes one's heart ache to look at them. And 
her mind seems to fly oflf in the middle of a 
sentence — one sees there has been some great 
grief — the loss of her child, I suppose." 
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The General paused, as though awaiting an 
answer; but Sir Cosmo only shook his head 
sadly; and Lady Julia, who had come in 
just before, shrugged her shoulders, and said 
nothing. 

^' Well, I naturally spoke of her mother and 
sisters, but she evidently winced under the 
subject; and when I told her I should be 
seeing them soon, she glanced uneasily at him, 
and said trembling, 'Give them my fond, fond 
love,' and then stopped. In short, you can't 
be with them five minutes, without seeing that 
the fellow's a brute, and bullies her life out. 
I could hardly be decently civil to him, I 
assure you. Whilst I was there, who should 
be announced but my good friend the Duke 
of Stirlinge; come, it appeared, to return a 
visit of Sir Eufus's. The baronet looked quite 
astounded when he found we were so intimate, 
and asked us both to dinner immediately. I 
could see the ducal cordiality raised me twenty 
per cent, in his estimation. Well, I accepted. 
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for the sake of the poor little niece, though 
I give you my word his dinner half choked 
me. I did, however, succeed in getting a few 
words quietly with her; and I found her all 
you had described — the sweetest, most affection- 
ate little creature! She charged me with no 
end of loves for her mother and sisters (which 
you had best transmit to them, for the less 
sister Glynne talks to me on the subject, the 
better), and said she had some French finery 
to send them, which I of course took charge 
of. Even about that she was evidently afraid 
to speak openly. Brother, I do assure you my 
heart bleeds for that poor thing. He will 
break hers, if he has not already done so. 
How could sister Glynne ever give her 
child to such a beast? Why, the man carries 
his brutality in his face. You can't look at 
him, and not see he is a fiend. And to finish 
the whole, what should Stirlinge do — the kind- 
est-hearted fellow in the world, who wouldn't 
hurt a fly — but start off full tilt in the middle 
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of dinner on the subject of young Fred Sey- 
more, who, you know, has lately come into 
five thousand a year, left him quite unex- 
pectedly by Tom Shanklin, and is coming back 
from India in consequence. He spoke of the 
young fellow with great kindness (he is some 
sort of distant connection of Sir Eufus's, and, 
I fancy, the duke knew that), and said he was 
so popular, and bore such a high character, 
everyone rejoiced at his good luck. I give 
you my word that poor thing sank back in 
her chair as white as the white dress she 
had on. *I don't feel quite well. Sir Eufus,' 
she faltered out with trembling lips, turning a 
terrified eye on her husband, who was glaring 
at her from the opposite end of the 
table; *I think I'll go, if you'll excuse me.' 

" ^ Shall I give you an arm, my dear ?' I cried, 
springing forward ; ' you're a little faint, I see — 
It's the heat.' 

"But she wouldn't take my assistance — too 
frightened of him, probably. She tottered past 
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her brute, who held open the door for her to pass, 
and eyed her savagely. I would have given 
worlds to have kicked him down the stairs. Well, 
there she was at tea again, when we went into 
the drawing-room — very pale, but calm and gen- 
tle. I sat down by her, for I was resolved to 
make an attempt of my own. In fact, I hold 
that we all ought to interfere, and separate her 
from that man, before it's too late." 

Sir Cosmo shook his head. 

" We can't do that, brother, Fm afraid," said 
he. 

" * Well,' I whispered to her, * suppose you and 
I have a lark, little woman, and run over to take 
a peep at your mother and sisters ! They'd like 
it, and I should like it, and I dare say you'd 
like it. Suppose we do. Come — entrust your- 
self to me. I'd be very careful of you, my 
dear.' 

" She eyed me intently. I think she understood 
my drift. 

" Td trust myself with you anywhere, Uncle 
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Guy,' she said, with a sweet, loving look in 
her eyes; ^yes — anywhere, though IVe known 
you so short a time. You're as kind as I've al- 
ways heard you were' (I tell you her very tvords, 
poor little soul !). * But you know we are going 
on to Italy the day after to-morrow, and my duty 
is there.' 

"And she glanced furtively at her husband, 
talking with the duke. I understood her. 

" ' Well,' I replied, ' so be it ; only remember — 
if ever you want an arm, or an escort, or a — a 
friend in any way, you've only to summon Uncle 
Guy, and he'll come from Kamtschatka at your 
bidding.' 

" She stole out a little thin hand, and squeezed 
mine. Such a squeeze ! — all her heart in it ! 

"fl will,' she said; indeed I will,' and then 
she sat silent for a few moments, lost in thought. 
But presently she started up, and went and sat 
down near the duke and Sir Rufus. 

"I only saw her once again before they left, and 
then we had just two minutes alone, she and I. 
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" ' You can't think what a pleasure it has been 
to see you, dear Uncle Guy,' she cried, the tears 
standing in her soft eyes — ^ such a delightful little 
piece bf home ! And you know what to say from 
me to them all — the darlings ! And — and I have 
a favor to ask of you and mamma.' 

'' ' What, my child f 

" ' That you will make an expedition some day — 
whenever vou can without inconvenience — to 
Armitage's Court. Mamma will like to see it, 
I know — she never has ; and there's a spot there, 
dear to me, though I have never beheld it — a 
little spot railed in — ^ 

"She spoke with a sort of effort — ^looking 
down. 

"*I understand, my dear; and I promise. 
Faithfully I' 

" * You see, I don't expect to be at home again 
for a long while myself.' 

" ' I will take care of that spot, and you 
shall have a flower — a leaf — something from 
there ' 
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"There was no time for more. Sir Rufus 
stalked in, stinking of tobacco, as usual, and 
looking wicked at finding her alone with me. 
Oh! brother, how could our sister Constance 
give her child to that man? And how could 
you and sister Julia stand by and see it done? 
He is a worthless fellow — he bears the worst of 
characters. The duke says he is abhorred in 
his own neighbourhoood, and his temper is so dia- 
bolical, that his servants can hardly stay with 
him. And there is a shocking story of a girl 
he pretended to marry, which Stirlinge had 
heard, but did not vouch for the truth of. 
Brother Cosmo, how could you stand by and see 
such a wrong committed ?" 

"Brother," Sir Cosmo replied, gravely and 
impressively, "everything was done that could 
be done to open our sister's eyes, as Percie here 
will tell you. But she kept them closed — ^she 
kept them closed." 

" They are opened wide enough now, however, 
as regards Sir Rufus I" Lady Julia said, drily. 
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They were opened, indeed ; yet I doubt whether 
even Mrs. Ed^^, deeply as she deplored poor 
Ina's fate, and virolently as she hated Ina's 
hosband, ever fully realized the extent of the 
misery she had been the means of bringing on her 
child's innocent head. 

General Glynne had not been long in Eng- 
land before he made that pilgrimage to Armi- 
tage's Court he had promised his niece, taking 
with him her mother and two sisters. Mrs. 
Edgar was willing enough to go. It had 
always been a bitter annoyance to her that 
she could speak of her son-in-law's fine place 
only from hearsay; and since she might not be 
received there as a guest, the next best thing 
was to behold it as a stranger. 

The party chose one of the regular shew 
days, and were taken over the magnificent old 
Court by the housekeeper, who had been born 
and bred on the estate. She was somewhat 
crabbed at the beginning; but when made to 
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understand who her visitors were, was first 
"took all of a tremble," and then became 
courtesy itself. 

"My lady's ma, and sisters! Eh, laws me! 
To think of that now ! — dear, dear I I'm 
sure I'd no more notion when I see you all 
walk across the courtyard — Mrs. Glynne ; of 
course ! And the Miss Glynnes ! Dear, 
dear! Take a seat, ladies — do. Let me un- 
cover the arm-cheer for you, m'm. My lady's 
ma — laws me ! And how is her ladyship ? 
Bless her! — we heard she was very bad after 
the loss of the little dee-ar. So sad, weren't 
it, ladies; and such a 'eavy blow to the pre- 
sent Sir Eufus. Well, I've always prayed 
that I might be spared to see a hare to the 
property; but I don't know — Vxn. growing old. 
At Eoom still, air they, m'm ? Very like 
they air — they was at Eoom when the pre- 
sent Sir Rufus wrote to me last." 

Mrs. Carter always spoke of the baronet as 
"the present." 
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She took them over every part of the vast 
building, and into "my lady's own sute of 
Apartments." 

*^A sweet lady — a sweet lady!" she said, 
patting the sofa, on which poor Ina had spent 
many a miserable hour. "Everyone loves her 
about the place — she speak so kind and affable 
to everyone. But she ain't strong ; and she's 
need to be — she's need to be, for it's keen 
here." 

"Indeed she has!" Mrs. Glynne exclaimed 
viciously; "and you must be glad enough to 
have her instead of Lady Joanne, I ima- 
gme. 

But Mrs. Carter had been too long a de- 
pendent of that family to utter, or even sanc- 
tion a word against any member of it. They 
were Armitages, and, as such, sacred in her 
eyes. The very name, in her belief, sufficed to 
cover a multitude of sins. 

. "Her ladyship's 'igh," she said, with a cer- 
tain proud formality; "she's 'igh, no doubt; 
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but then, you know, she come of a noble 
fam'ly — she do; and them noble fam'lies has 
a right to hold their heads 'igh. But the pre- 
sent lady's a sweet ^^ 

"The present lady's family is worth a hun- 
dred of Lady Joanne's, whose ancestors swept 
the crossings, whilst ours drove in their coaches 
and six," Mrs. Glynne observed, with an in- 
dignation she could not control, and walked 
away, looking as "high" as ever did Lady 
Joanne; whilst Unde Guy winked at his 
nieces, who smiled merrily back to him. 

Meanwhile the old woman continued her 
talk about the splendour of the funeral the 
present Sir Rufus give his little "hare," whose 
coffin was quite* a mass of crimson velvet and 
silver; and how he had put all his household 
into mourning; and Lady Joanne, she had 
done the same by hers, and had sat all day 
long with the baronet, trying to cheer him, 
Lady Joanne had; and "what a beautiful 
monument was erecked in the churchyard, by 
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the side of the late Sir Rufos's, which he had 
a splendid buiying, too— splendid T 

She had much to tell about every room, and 
every picture. 

"I mind the late Sir Rufus living here,** 
she mumbled, as she opened one after another 
the shutters of the spacious schoolroom, which 
looked unutterably bare and cheerless, with its 
enormous empty grate and high-backed chairs, 
and old, old cabinet piano, with dementi's 
name on it in the comer. " He was just 
come of age when he first took possession 
here, and he occupy this room altogether — 
had his meals here, and all. He hadn't long 
come into his fortune, which his uncle left 
him, you know, ladies; and he^ saved up every 
penny for to repeer the old place. Wonder- 
ful fond of it he was, to be sure! I was a 
young thing then — mother was 'ousekeeper be- 
fore me, and spent her life between the Court 
and the Tow-nouse; and she waited on him 
in those days, mother did. And he 'ad a 
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chop for's breakfast, and a fresh egg; and a 
bit o' bread and cheese for's lunch, and a 
pint o' beer; and two chops for's dinner, and 
a pint of beer. Never nothing else. As 
reg'lar as the clock. No gentleman could live 
plainer; and it was all for the old place. 
They called him a miser; but he was no 
miser — he spent a power of money upon it, 
and made it what ye see. And now there ain't 
a finer place in all England, they tell me — if 
there was only a hare to it." 

It was a strange and a sad expedition to the 
Glynnes, that pilgrimage to Ina's splendid home ; 
but they performed it thoroughly. They saw 
the gorgeous suite of reception-rooms, with their 
gilded ceilings -and shrouded furniture; the old 
chapel, with its stained-glass windows (had their 
darling shed many tears there, her sisters 
wondered, as they stood in that dim religious 
light t); the beautiful cedar library; the noble 
Baron's Hall, where the young wife had done 
the honours with such a sweet grace, and such a 
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sad heart, whilst grim armour-clad warriors and 
brocaded dames kept stem watch over her 
fairy-like beauty. They trod the Tennis Court, 
climbed to the ancient watch-tower, to gaze on 
its dark ivy and blinking owls; peeped into 
the half-ruined dungeons, about which there was 
many a tale and legend of the olden time, the 
housekeeper said; walked through the splendid 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, where art had 
done such wonders to second and counterfeit 
nature. They stood in the old church — but a 
bow-shot from the house — and gazed at its marble 
effigies of bygone knights and dames, taking 
their stony conjugal rest — and lingered in the 
quiet churchyard, with its costly modern monu- 
ments, round one of which — the smallest — ^was 
that railed-ofif space. They saw it all. 

"And the only bread I ever broke, or ever 
shall break, in my son-in-law's splendid home, 
whilst he owns it, was given us by the old woman 
there," Mrs. Glynne said, with intense bitter- 
ness, when describing this visit to me. "The 
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poor body regaled us with tea, and bread and 
batter, in her own room below, and waited on 
us, chattering the whole time about the Ar- 
mitages' grandeur, and the Armitages' this, and 
the Armitages' that, and the twelfth Sir Buf us, 
and the tenth Sir Buf us! And veiy welcome 
the meal was, I can tell you, though he would 
have wished it to choke us, no doubt, if he had 
known we were under his roof. And it's the 
most magnificent place I ever saw in my whole life, 
but I never wish to see it again whilst it's his 
— nor do any of us — ^the wretch !" 

Kind, gentle-hearted Uncle Guy contrived, 
through Mrs. Startopp, to transmit to Ina some 
violets, gathered by his own hand from that 
narrow, railed-off space ; and he did so again 
and again — making a practice of visiting the 
place from time to time, and keeping a kinsman- 
like watch over it. But it was years before the 
mother beheld the spot where her child lay buried 
— and she never had another. 

But not here will I relate what afterwards 
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befell this gentlest of ^all gentle beings. My 
readers may perhaps think I have already dwelt 
too long upon a tale so fraught with mournful 
experience as that of Gertrude Armitage. But 
alas! seldom can there be much real interest 
in this world without its corresponding sorrow. 
Now, however, it is time to turn to Uncle Guy, 
whose acquaintance my readers have not long 
made, indeed, but whom none ever knew at all 
without wishing to know better. 
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T LOOK upon Uncle Guy as one of the bene- 
-*• factors of the human race, for he makes 
you think better of the whole species. What- 
ever of selfishness, of ingratitude or baseness, 
it may have been your lot to encounter through 
life — ^and who has not met with instances of 
such? — in his presence you must forget them 
all. His honest, kindly face puts you in good 
faumouf with yourself, and with the whole 
world. Shall I describe him as he was at 
the time of which I am about to write, viz., 
some twelvemonths later than the period I have 
just recorded T It seems to me that I can hardly 
do better. 
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Uncle Guy, at forty-six, was one of the 
handsomest men I ever beheld. His dark brown 
hair, soft and glossy, shewed, as yet, not a 
single thread of grey, though thinning some- 
what about the temples; the colour in his 
healthy cheeks was fresh as ever, in spite of 
his long exposure to Indian heats ; and although 
the crows had left certain unmistakeable marks 
about his dark blue eyes (than which finer were 
never seen), yet had those still a mingled fire and 
softness that not many women would find it 
easy to resist. But the great charm of his 
countenance lay in his mouth — ever the surest 
indication of character. Nothing could be more 
perfect than the contour of the beautiful curved 
lips; nothing sweeter than the smile that 
sometimes parted them, telling of a generous 
temper and most loving disposition. In his 
youth he had been singularly captivating, as I 
well remember, uniting to rare perfection of 
form and feature a certain frank kindliness 
that won all hearts. He had a sort of chi- 
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valrous respect for women ; nor could he ever 
bear to hear them lightly spoken of — their sex 
hallowed them in his eyes. When he was very 
young, his brother officers would laugh at him 
for the strong tinge of romance that pervaded 
his character; but neither ridicule, nor the 
wear and tear of the world, ever changed 
him. Nor is he, to my thinking, one whit 
the less charming to this day, because his 
manner retains that tender courtesy of the 
old school, which has so entirely disappeared 
from among us. His voice was remarkably 
deep and sonorous, with tones that had in 
them at times a wonderful pathos; and there 
are many now living who remember how in 
the old days, when he joined in glees with 
his sisters, his sweet mellow notes, sounding 
now and again through the flood of melody, 
would cause the hearts of the listeners to 
thrill with a strange delight. But indeed he 
had ever a fine taste and correct ear for 
music, of which he was passionately fond. 
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Naturally cheerful, with a keen sense of 
humour, no one was more alive to the ludi- 
crous than Uncle Guy; but he was not one 
to sacrifice his friend to his joke. He was 
shy, and somewhat averse to general society, 
in which, being of a humble turn of mind, 
he considered himself little calculated to shine. 
But on all points where his honour was con- 
cerned, he was the proudest man alive, and 
piqued himself not a little on his family, 
which, as I have already mentioned, might 
vie in antiquity with any in Great Britain. 
Somewhat quickly roused to anger, his wrath 
was forgotten almost as soon as expressed, and 
he was as incapable of bearing malice as of 
suspecting it in others. The incarnation of 
benevolence, he had a kind thought and wish 
for every human being, and, to the best of 
my belief, never had an enemy in his life. 
He would do little kindnesses, as it were, by 
stealth, and was continually on the look-out 
to give pleasure. He would thrust furtive 
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pence into the hands of hungry-looking boys, 
and rarely could refuse the importunities of 
beggars, though he would try to scowl at 
them out of those honest, genial eyes. Child- 
ren sought him as though by intuition ; and 
I have seen strange dogs rub themselves 
against his legs, and thrust shaggy heads under 
that kindly hand for a pat, which was sure 
to be accorded. He had no end of pet ani- 
mals of his own, which he tended with a care 
truly paternal; and at breakfast he might be 
seen with a canary bird on one shoulder, a 
green parrot on the other, and two dogs re- 
posing at his feet. He would share his new- 
laid egg with the canary, which, balancing 
itself lighfly on the edge of the egg-shell, 
would sit enjoying the contents, whilst it was 
talked to caressingly by its master. Consider- 
able dissension existed between these two birds ; 
and on one occasion, "my friend in green," 
as Uncle Guy called the parrot, so far forgot 
himself as to attack "my friend in yellow" 
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with his beak, and leave his mark on him 
for life, by abstracting a piece of his claw, 
to the indescribable consternation of his master, 
who was found by a friend, an hour afterwards, 
patiently endeavouring, in conjunction with his 
housekeeper, to attach a bread-poultice to the 
injured limb, which poultice was of course 
regularly kicked off the instant the bird was 
left free. 

Uncle Guy had also three horses, scarcely 
less tame than his dogs, which would follow 
him about like those sagacious friends of man ; 
and one of these, a w^hite pony of great 
beauty and strength, would walk into his break- 
fast-room in quest of bread, stepping through 
the window, and back again, with all the 
dainty propriety of a Christian. He was al- 
most as great a horse-tamer as Earey; indeed, 
it is my belief that no animal could resist 
him, and had he been confined in prison for 
any period, he would have taught spiders to 
answer his summons, or have drilled a regiment 
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of fleas into soldier-like efBciency. His first 
visit in the morning (he had acquired the 
habit of early rising in India) was invariably 
to the stables, where his favourites would greet 
his appearance with fond delight, coming out 
one after another to meet him, whinnying with 
pleasure, and putting soft noses into his pocket 
for bread. 

I should say that the distinguishing feature 
of Uncle Guy's character was simplicity — an 
extreme dislike to anything of display or ostenta- 
tion. And to this quality may perhaps be attri- 
buted the impression certainly prevailing among 
his relations, that he was over-fond of money. 
He never spent one shilling for the mere sake 
of appearance. What he needed himself he 
procured, and paid for as speedily as possible; 
what he perceived others needed, he very fre- 
quently gave them ; but not his dearest friend 
could wring from him sixpence against his judg- 
ment or conviction. He lived with true hermit- 
like frugality, spending only a small portion of 
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his income ; bat of that portion how much went 
to the relief of want can never be known to 
others — perhaps hardly was to himself: for his 
left hand might really be said to ignore what 
his right hand did. His name appeared occa- 
sionally on the list of subscribers to this hospital 
or that institution, but for guineas that he 
gave to such charities, hundreds were bestowed 
by him on objects of private necessity. The 
only occasion I ever remember of his losing 
his temper in my presence was when, by a 
chain of accidental circumstances, a noble dona- 
tion anonymously conveyed to the widow of an 
old servant of his father^s was unmistakeably 
traced to him. Being complimented on his 
generosity by a somewhat officious friend, he 
was provoked into the utterance of certain 
cutting remarks about prying propensities, which 
were almost immediately afterwards repented of, 
and apologised for by him with that frank kind- 
liness he always rendered so irresistible. 

Yet, though one of the noblest and most 
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ioyeable of human beings. Uncle Gay had faults 
(who is without them?); but they were of so 
harmless a kind, and so compatible with every 
generous quality, that he was perhaps all the 
more cherished on their account. It does not 
hurt our self-love to find that one whom we 
esteem and reverence has foibles like our own, 
nor do we bask in the sun's rays one whit the 
less complacently because there are spots in that 
luminary. The good man was not only hot 
in his temper, but careless and forgetful; and 
though scrupulous as to personal neatness, with 
a certain military sma,rtness that sat well on 
his handsome, upright figure, yet singularly un- 
tidy as regarded his goods and chattels. His 
study was a chaos of confusion. His carpets 
were strewn with fragments of bread, bird-seed, 
and letters. Scarcely a work in his little library 
was complete. He would lend, and never get 
his books returned to him. He would take odd 
volumes on his journeys, and leave them behind 
him at the station, or in the cab. He would 
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mislay important letters, and forget that they 
had not been answered. He took no sort of 
care of his receipts, and was constantly being 
called npon to pay bills a second time. Truth 
compels me also to confess, whilst I am about 
it, that this want of order in the management 
of his affairs was too often the occasion of 
his showing himself not a little unreasonable 
with his servants. For when he missed a bill 
or a letter, he would turn furiously on the 
faithful Gunn, an old soldier, who for years 
had been his butler, valet, and factotum in 
one, and accuse him of having touched, or 
otherwise tampered with, that medley of hetero- 
geneous articles he denominated his ^^ papers," 
or of having suffered the housemaid to tamper 
with them. And after a tremendous outbreak 
of wrath on his part, and vehement denials 
on theirs (who no more dared touch a paper 
of his than they dared strangle the canary 
bird, or speak disrespectfully of the parrot) — after 
a wild rummage among old letters, pamphlets, 
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military reports, newspapers, toothpicks, pack- 
thread, sticks of groundsel, halfpence, copper 
caps, forage ditto, walking sticks, printed cir- 
culars, and the accumulated dust of weeks, the 
missing document was pretty sure to be found 
at last in some pocket of Uncle Guy's own, or 
between the leaves of some book he had been 
reading a month before. His servant, quite a 
character in his way, and the personiBcation of 
neatness and order, suffered grievously from the 
want of those qualities in his master, and often 
hinted that, were he but permitted the charge of 
his papers as he was of his plate, no letter or 
receipt should ever be missing. But on this 
subject that master was as jealously sensitive 
as people are apt to be when secretly conscious 
of their own shortcomings, and resolutely re- 
sisted all interference. 

Yet though careless in such matters, in busi- 
ness Uncle Guy was clear-headed, acute, and 
scrupulously honourable, as indeed a man of his 
nature could iiot but be; with a hprror of debt 
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rarely, if ever, exceeded ; nor was he known on 
any occasion, throughout the whole of his mili- 
tary career, to leave a place owing a shilling 
in it. 

He had many prejudices, most of which 
were directed against modem practices and 
modes of expression. In spite of his long ex- 
perience in the army, he abhorred smoking, 
and would never suffer a pipe or cigar in 
his quarters — ^nor afterwards in his house ; 
which prohibition did not tend to promote 
his popularity with his nephews. 

"If you nmat make a chimney of yourself, 
do it in the stables or the hothouse," he would 
say to the young Guardsman, Frank Westenra, 
when he came to Blenden Manor — "or there's 
the public-house — ^hadn't you better go there, 
my dear fellow t They'll be delighted to 
see you, I don't doubt, and you'll find every 
convenience." 

And many a cutting allusion — cutting for 
him — ^would he make to the habit, though he 
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saw no sort of objection to snuff (which, in- 
deed, he had indulged in considerably in his 
youth), and would greatly enjoy a pinch still 
from some proffered snuff-box, though he never 
carried one himself. 

He disapproved, too, in a matter-of-fact, 
old-fashioned way, of many of the youthful 
phrases of the time, perceiving in them a 
tendency to degrade what should be upheld 
and venerated. 

" Don't tell me, sir," he would say, with some- 
what of asperity in his voice, and a certain 
solemnity in his eyes, "I never can believe 
that a man loves his parents less, because he 
honours them more. I couldn't have called 
my excellent father ^the guv,' or my beloved 
mother *the old mum,' as I hear you young 
fellows do yours. It would have shocked my 
sense of what was due to them. Yet I think 
few parents were cherished and confided in 
like ours. We looked up to them, sir — we 
felt they were entitled to reverence as well 
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as afFectaon. Sir, I like that way best. Don't 
tdl me of freedom of confidence — ^that's bosh. 
I can confide in my mother, without chucking 
her under the chin ; and confess my follies to 
my father, without poking him in the ribs. 
Freedom indeed! — ^there may be too much of 
it; and there is. What comes after t — ^ridicule 
and contempt.^' 

And he never could be brought to treat 
with decent civility a young scapegrace who 
had once talked in his presence of a brother 
officer^s "guv shortly going out of town." 
He fairly exploded with wrath on that, occa- 
sion; and I verily believe thought the young 
fellow capable of murdering his own father. 
He had, in fact, all his life entertained a 
peculiar horror of slang, which he pronounced 
to be a mixture of impertinence and vul- 
garity, without either sense or wit to redeem 

it. 

"But who can wonder," he would say, 
that the heartless fops of the present day 
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should murder the Queen's English, when they 
don't hesitate, in thought at least, to destroy 
their own parents?" 

In short, Uncle Guy was a conservative in 
feeling, as he was in politics; believing from 
his heart that, as a general rule, the old 
ways were best; and following them faithfully, 
yet by no means refusing to modify or 
change them when it was clearly demonstrated 
to him that alteration would be an improve- 
ment. 

It might have been expected that one so 
genial and loving — so fitted both to create and 
enjoy domestic happiness — ^would have married 
early. Why he did not do so, has now to 
be explained; and for that purpose we must 
go back half a lifetime, and relate the cir- 
cumstances of his early years. This shall be 
done in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER n. 

T HAVE already said that the Gljmnes of 
-^ East Gljmne were a family of quite an 
awful antiquity. They have records to show you 
which they treasure up in a closet, the secret of 
the exact whereabouts of which is transmitted from 
father to son, and strictly confined to the 
head of the house and his heir-apparent. Tha 
mighty subject of their pedigree was one I 
always shrank in former years from approach* 
ing, as I should have done from that mys- 
terious place (had I been acquainted with it) 
where, for aught I knew, might moulder the 
bones of some immemorial ancestor or stiff, 
brocaded ancestress. I was seized with a cold 
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shiver at the thought of that closet, which I 
believed to be in a cavern underground, and 
expected to see a jawbone, or mouldering 
shoulder-blade, brought forth with those pale 
parchments, which were gazed at with a kind 
of reverential awe, as the stiff finger of the 
late Sir Cosmo slowly pointed out the quaint 
remarkable words which other fingers, 

" rotted, 
Long dwindled into dust,*' 

had traced; whilst he explained, in portentous 
whispers, the particulars to which they related. 
My blood curdled as I listened. I dreaded 
those deeds, produced for the benefit of strangers, 
and was conscious of an unhallowed desire that 
the family were less ancient. I was even 
guilty of wishing that they had not their 
ghost ; but they had, and have still ; being even 
immensely proud of it, and of its having once 
frightened an ancient maiden of their house 
into fits, from the effects of which she never 
entirely recovered. 
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I remember, as a boy, entertaining a peculialr 
dislike to a certain Sir Egbert de Glynne 
who was always stalking forth for the edifi- 
cation of guests, he having been (for my sin*) 
in arms with the barons against Eang John, 
and among the prisoners taken in Bochester 
Castle in 1215, from which place he was only 
freed on the following year, with the absolu- 
tion of the legate, and through the payment 
of very heavy fines. I used to wish he 
were 

u confined to fast in fires 

Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
Were burnt and purged away." 

There was also a detestable document of 
about the middle of Edward III., concerning 
the manor of East Glynne, which showed that 
at that time there was a sharp dispute about 
the said manor, to which another ancient family 
laid claim. And, more dreadful to me than 
all, there were certain safe-conducts to Sir 
Marchmont de Olynne, son of the above'Uamed 
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Sir Egbert, and a most turbulent ruffler, of 
whom the family appeared to be proud in 
proportion with the scrapes he was perpetually 
getting into — safe-conducts, I say, to attend the 
king in 1264, beginning "De conductn Rex 
omnibus ballivis et fidelibus suis, ad quos littere 
pervenerint salutem, &c., &c." 

When the late Sir Cosmo's sonorous voice 
began to utter those words, the attentive guest, 
affecting polite and astonished interest, and my 
father standing blandly by, I was conscious 
of a certain sinking of the spirits, which I 
knew to be so wicked, that I carefully con- 
cealed it from my own ancient pedigreed parent ; 
whilst I wondered stupidly how those Glynnes, 
who were so much greater and older than 
anybody else (unless it were the Percie Harolds), 
could find people good enough to marry and 
associate with. 

Another point also struck me, and does still 
— the marvelloas similarity of characteristics 
(judging from their records) of the Ql3nanes 
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of the present day^ to those of their fore- 
fathers. From time immemorial thej seem to 
have citing together as a race, cherishing the 
paternal home with fondest love^ looking up 
to and honouring their chief, who was bound, 
in their opinion, to bring a woman of money 
as well as birth to reign over them, and 
generally did so; intermarrying frequently with 
one another, more frequently with the children 
of neighbouring squires, giving their daughters 
portions of from two to five thousand pounds 
a piece, which daughters, if doomed to celi- 
bacy, always settled at the death of the mo- 
narch, their father, in some cottage close to^ 
or on the estate, where they lived cozily, 
charitably, and contentedly on their pittance, 
tending and dosing the surrounding poor ; 
copying receipts into neat books, many of 
which are still extant, yellow as the saffron 
mentioned in some of them; doing no end 
of good, and even saving up money for their 
spinster nieces, if any such should survive. 
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or for the head of the house, failing such. 
Every generation had had these barren branches, 
lopped oflF, as a matter of course, when their 
adherence would have encumbered the family- 
tree, flourishing again beneath its shade, dying 
at last under its protection, and enriching the 
parent root by their decay. Almost every gene- 
ration had had its soldier, its clergyman, its 
lawyer; in one or two the younger sons had 
settled in business, and made a good thing of 
it — but this was less frequent. 

What, however, the family had real cause 
to be proud of, was the fact that there had 
Uterally been no black sheep among them. 
The Glynnes had been an honourable, steady- 
going, high-minded race from the beginning — 
respected, great even in their county, which 
they seldom quitted; caring little for London, 
where they sank into comparative, and to 
them strange insignificance; sturdy, holding 
* theiF own; proud; — above all, proud of their 
pride, yet kindly withal, and faithful; strict as 
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parents, but affectionate; firm as landlords, 
but liberal; thrifty in their habits, but hos- 
pitable. 

The late Sir Cosmo (the baronetcy was one 
of the oldest in the kingdom) had had five daugh- 
ters and two sons, of whom two of the 
former had died young, and Guido, the Benjamin 
and beloved, was twelve years his brother^s 
junior. Beautiful and engaging, and his mother^s 
especial darling, Guy had been put into the 
Guards as soon as his age permitted, in which 
corps he soon became almost as great a 
favourite as he had been at home; beginning 
by a little disposition to extravagance, indeed, 
but soon settling down into remarkable steadi- 
ness, and never from that time exceeding the 
allowance which, moderate as it was, was all 
that his father could afford to give him. And 
as years went on, he not only kept within, 
he actually put by money out of it, for — he 
hud an object. He had early formed an attach- 
ment to a cousin of his own — an attachment 
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destined to be the turning-point — we may add, 
the great sorrow of his life. 

Florence Glynne, the orphan daughter of aii 
uncle who had settled in the adjacent county, 
was possessed of such singular beauty and fasci- 
nation, that no one wondered at her turning 
the heads of half the men she came near. Some 
people said she was cold-hearted, and as arrant 
a flirt as ever existed. On these points I will 
not pretend to decide; but it has always been 
my belief that, at one time, at least, she was 
not insensible to the idolatry — (for his attach- 
ment could really be called by no other name) 
— of her handsome cousin Guide, and did look 
forward with satisfaction to the prospect of one 
day (a distant one, perhaps) becoming his wife. 
That she persuaded him she did so, is, at least, 
certain; and for this object, and no other, the 
poor fellow lived and hoarded — putting by his 
spare pounds with a fond delight, as though 
each little sacrifice of comfort or convenience 
brought him so much nearer the object of his 
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wishes. Of course his parents objected. How 
could they do otherwise, for Florence had little 
or nothing of her own, and her brother^s patri- 
mony was too small to allow of his assisting 
hert But Guy was so idolised in his own family, 
that no one ever opposed a wish of his long — 
least of all would they resist one in which his 
whole heart and happiness were known to be 
engaged. So interest was made to get him em- 
ployed in the staff, and he waited, and hoarded, 
and hoped for happy times. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth, the eldest of the sisters, 
married early, and settled in a comfortable 
parsonage in Cornwall; nor did Lucretia, the 
second, linger long after her, having been chosen 
by a certain Anthony Skinner, the younger son 
of a neighbouring squire of that name. This 
gentleman, a sensible and plodding, if not a 
clever, London lawyer, was pretty certain, in 
time, to work out a tolerable maintenance for 
his family; the marriage was not, therefore, so 
imprudent as it seemed. Constance was now 
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the only sister left; Constance, the beauty of 
the Glynnes, and Guy's especial favourite. But 
though still single, she had been long engaged 
to her cousin Edgar Glynne, who was, if possi- 
ble, handsomer, and more captivating than his 
sister Florence. Indeed, a finer, or more charm- 
ing pair were never seen than this brother and 
sister, who, worldly and heartless as they 
were, could exercise at will a power of fascina- 
tion, which those who knew them best found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to resist. Now, 
although Edgar Glynne dearly loved his pretty 
cousin Constance, who, on her part, was devoted 
to him heart and soul, yet he entirely disap- 
proved of the attachment between his sister and 
the penniless young Guardsman ; and he so 
worked upon the feelings of his own love, who, 
till then, had been the sympathising confidante 
of her brother Guy, that he persuaded her to 
set her face absolutely against his engagement 
to Florence. 

I will not pause to detail the circumstances 
VOL. III. E 
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that followed. Suffice it to say that, in the 
end, Constance was induced to sacrifice her 
brother to her lover, and not only to conceal 
from the former, but actually to abet the suit 
of a neighbouring squire of large property, who 
had long fervently, though silently, adored the 
beautiful Florence. And, one morning, poor 
unsuspecting Guy was nearly driven wild by 
a letter from his love, coolly informing him, not 
only of her change of feeling, but of her ap- 
proaching union with Mr. Westenra, and ex* 
pressing a belief that so imprudent a marriage 
as theirs would have been could never have re- 
sulted in happiness to either of them. 

To describe the effect of this blow upon the 
impassioned young man would be simply im- 
possible. His loyal nature was crushed by it* 
This attachment had been the dream of his 
boyhood — ^the aspiration, the delight of his latter 
years. His whole heart was bound up in 
Florence — every plan and prospect of his future 
had been identified with her. To live, and not 
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look forward to life with her, seemed a thousand 
times worse than death itself. Again and again 
he said to himself that he could not endure it 
— he could not exist under such a weight of 
misery. Had not his very sister turned against 
him in the basest manner — the sister to whom he 
had bared his poor, true heart? Constance, 
whom he so loved, had stood by, seeing all that 
was done, yet never raising her voice in his be- 
half—nay, actually helping to strike the blow 
that was to annihilate him. The whole world 
seemed to him cruel and treacherous after that. 
There was nothing left to trust to, nor to live 
for. 

Yet even when the iron had thus entered 
into his soul — even in the first furious rage of 
baffled hope, his generous nature refused to 
harbour a feeling of resentment against Florence. 
And after a while, when his uncontrollable 
agony had in a manner spent itself, he ad- 
dressed her a few lines — lines that should have 
tprn her very soul to read — for, they expressed 
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nothing but the most entire forgiveness and 
love. 

"If you are happy, my dear," he wrote, 
" it is all I ask of heaven ; and you know 
that whilst I live I shall never cease to im- 
plore all blessings for you." 

What were her sensations as she read those 
words, and gazed upon the beautiful diamond 
ring which was his bridal offering — ^purchased 
with a part of those hoarded savings, the fruit 
of such innumerable sacrifices on his part, 
made for years past with such a loving heart? 
Did hers smite her then? I know not. Some 
said she had none; but it is certain she 
thanked him for his letter and his gift, with 
words which to most seemed cold and common- 
place, but which he treasured up as hers, 
and never could bring himself to part with or 
destroy. 

When Florence and Constance married, both 
on the same day, Guy was lying ill in Lon- 
don. He had .got his duty so arranged as to 
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preclude the possibility of his attending the 
double wedding; but his parents were little 
prepared for the announcement, which they 
received a few days later, that his life was 
in the utmost danger. It seemed, indeed, aa 
if the poor young fellow's troubles were to end 
at once, and that at the early age of three-- 
and-twenty his wounded spirit would depart, 
and be at peace. But it was not so ordained. 
Youth, a naturally fine constitution, and his 
mother's tender nursing, were permitted to 
prevail; he was brought through as bad an 
attack of brain-fever as the doctor had ever 
attended; and with returning health came 
greater calmness, and something more of re- 
signation to the will of heaven. 

Lady Glynne was one of those sweet wo- 
men who carry weight with them by the 
mere force of their own pure example. She 
was not clever, but she was tender and sym* 
pathising, and from childhood Guy had never 
listened to her dear voice in vain. And now, 
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weakened by illness, touched bj the fond care 
with which she had watched beside him for 
long days and weary nights, he laid up her 
pious words in his heart, and suffered her to 
pray beside and for him. But not the less 
did Guy Glynne rise from that sick-bed a 
totally changed man. 

When he could bear removal, his mother 
took him home; and after a while, the old 
family doctor recommending change of air, he 
accepted the cordial ipvitation of his relations, 
Colonel and Mrs. Mordaunt, to spend some 
time with them at the sea-side, where they 
had taken a house for the winter. 

Mrs. Mordaunt was Lady Glynne's twin and 
sole surviving sister. Resembling her greatly 
in character, she yet differed from her widely 
in circumstances ; for while Lady Glynne was 
the placid and prosperous mother of many 
children, Mrs. Mordaunt had borne five, and 
stood by the deathbed of all save one — a fair, 
iragile creature, who looked delicate enough to 
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warrant the fear that she, too, would pine 
and fade ere she reached the age of woman- 
hood. 

At the time of Gray's visit, little Anne, as 
she was invariably called, was about thirteen, 
but looked considerably younger. Small-featured, 
small-limbed, mignonne, with soft grey eyes, 
the pupik of which dilated strangely with every 
passing emotion, so as sometimes to seem almost 
black, she was the idol of both parents. Well 
might they tremble as they looked upon her! 
The rose hues of a sea-shell are not more 
delicate than the bloom on her soft cheek; 
her slender frame looked all too frail to bear 
even the breezes of life, far less to weather 
its storms ; and she had that docile, thought- 
ful disposition too often noticeable in those 
whom heaven has early marked for its own. 
But they were . right-minded and religious, 
these parents; they watched over their trea- 
sure with tenderest care, but strove not to 
cling to it too closely. Others had been 
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taken from them ; she might be taken too — 
they prayed, under all circumstances, to be 
able to say, God's will be done. 

There was something in the atmosphere of 
this quiet house peculiarly congenial to Guy's 
troubled spirit. He dearly loved his aunt, who 
had all his mother's sympathising ways, and 
who was ever ready to talk or to be silent, 
to bear him company or leave him to him- 
self, as her woman's tact told her at the 
time he most preferred. At home there had 
been much, in spite of all his parents' care, 
to irritate and inflame the wound which time 
could only scar over — never wholly heal ; here 
there was nothing. He could stroll along the 
beach by himself, throwing idle stones into 
the waves, as idle as the dreams he had once 
indulged in. He could sit in the dining-room 
(given up to his use), with the newspaper, or 
a book, "chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancies," recalling every soft word, every lovely 
look of hers, of whom he had resolved to 
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think no more, but still thought unceasingly. 
And no one seemed to consider it strange 
that he should like to be alone; though when 
he did seek them, they vied with one another 
in thoughtful attentions, and that unspoken 
sympathy which is all the more welcome be- 
cause it is not openly expressed. 

Guy had the most affectionate of natures. 
He soon grew attached to them all, but espe- 
cially to little Anne. On his first arrival, she 
had watched the pale, handsome cousin with 
a certain tender interest. His story touched 
her not a little, and his sad looks yet more. 
Her nature was strongly imbued with romance 
— ^what woman's heart is not, that is worth 
anything! — and she gazed at him with wonder 
as well as admiration. How could any one 
throw over such a being? What must he 
be for whom Florence had sacrificed Guy 
Glynne ? 

And as the days passed by, her wonder 
still increased. She stole shy glances at him, 
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noting his gestures— the peculiar curve of his 
chiselled lip as he spoke — ^how beautiful it was ! 
and those sweet, pensive eyes that looked so 
tiolet in certain lights, with their long lashes 
and dark brown eyebrows. It was a new in- 
terest in her quiet life to watch this stranger 
cousin; she gave herself up to the admiring 
contemplation. And soon she learnt to know 
his habits, to minister to him in a thousand 
silent ways, with that ineffable tact which only 
a woman possesses; and she, though a child 
in years, was already in heart a woman. 
When • she saw him brooding over his unhappy 
love, she respected his grief, sitting apart, mute 
and sympathising, marvelling at the strange 
•beauty who had not preferred that noble 
cousin to all mankind. When she perceived 
him weary of his thoughts, she was ready with 
her artless prattle to seek to divert him from 
them, and would often win him back to cheer- 
fulness by her merry wiles. So she ever sur- 
rounded him with an atmosphere of tender 
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watchfulness, that somehow, without his know- 
ing it, soothed the weary, stricken man, just 
as you might feel the warmth of the sun 
even though your eyes were closed. He, like 
all others, was a creature of habit. He grew 
used to the gentle little maiden — ^to look for 
her — to miss her in absence. He had soft 
caressing tones in his voice when he addressed 
her — fond names which she consecrated in her 
heart to him. For the rest of the house she 
was " little Anne ;" he called her " Annie,'* 
or *^my child," and it charmed her to be so 
addressed by him. 

One morning — a bright winter's day — her 
mother sent her down to the dining-room for 
something she had left there. Gladly the little 
maiden tripped downstairs, secretly rejoicing in 
the errand, for she knew she should find him 
there. Yes, there he was, seated by the fire, 
an open book across his knee, his eyes fixed, 
his thoughts far away. She would not disturb 
him. Well she knew of what— of whom he 
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was thinking. But though she moved with a 
little light step, that would not have crushed a 
flower, he heard her — ^heard, and turned to 
look. Feeling his eyes fixed upon her, she 
turned rosy red, and holding up a bunch of 
keys, said — 

'^IVe come for these, dear cousin Guy; 
niamma sent me to fetch them." 

Little Annie's voice was soft and low, with 
fond tones in it that were infinitely endear- 
ing. 

"Come here, my child," Guy said gently. 

She went to him at once, and stood there 
before him, docile and obedient; raising her 
sweet, shy eyes to his — eager to serve him. But 
he did not speak. He only drew her to him, 
and imprinted upon her little flushed cheek the 
kindest, tenderest kiss she had ever received. 
What was it that separated that sweet caress, 
sudden, unexpected, given as though to a dearly- 
cherished sister (he had felt as though she were 
one at the moment), from all others she had 
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ever known? She could not have told. She 
only knew that it affected her strangely — that 
it seemed to sink, as it were, into the recesses 
of her heart, there to remain — that while she 
lived, she should never, never forget it, or 
him. 

But from that moment her life altered, and 
she knew that this world contained for her no 
object half so dear as Cousin Guy. Her very 
parents had become secondary. Her whole soul 
went forth to do homage to the strong, gentle 
being, so desolate, yet so loving, whose beauty * 
was, to her, as the beauty of an angel. 

Ah I first love ! what is there in this world 
of ours to be compared with that exquisite dream ? 
What is the strange glamour that can make a 
trick of the lip, a glance of the eye, a peculiar 
turn of the head, some gesture infinitely insignifi- 
cant in itself, so beautiful and so dear? Who can 
explain it ? 

Not little Anne, certainly. She could feel, 
but as yet scarcely comprehend the nature of 
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her own feelings. She only knew that he had 
suddenly become all in all to her — that she would 
crawl to the end of the world but to look upon his 

« 

face I 

So she surrounded him with little ingenious 
tendernesses — insinuating herself more and more 
cunningly into his heart of hearts — ever on the 
watch to do him loving service. She stole his 
worn gloves, kissing them first, and mending them 
afterwards, so that he marvelled to find those 
fingers tightlj*^ enclosed which had been wont 
to burst obstinately through the ends. She made 
poor Mademoiselle Lemprifere trudge through the 
snow to the circulating library, to procure the 
next volume of his novel, so that it might be 
ready to his requirement. She set his writing- 
table for him ; mending his pens, and laying 
out his writing-paper and envelopes. She peeled 
his walnuts at dessert, with small, white, nimble 
fingers, heaping them on the side of his plate, 
till he would interrupt himself in his talk with 
his uncle, to seize that tiny hand, and cry, 
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" My child I my child I you want to make me 
ill !" She manufactured a patchwork pincushion 
for his table — a miracle of neat-handed joining ; 
she netted a purse for him of lillipution stitches, 
without one long one. She practised his favourite 
airs, till Mademoiselle Lemprifere declared " que 
la petite Anne f aisait des progrfes inouis I et c'^toit 
un miracle de sagesse que cetie enfant." In short, 
she loved — she worshipped him ! 

And he? 

He thought her the sweetest child he had 
ever seen — the sweetest, and the most endearing. 
What a wife she would make a few years hence, 
if she were but spared ! Ah ! at that thought, 
another image would rise before him — another 
perfect wife — and he would sink into a reverie 
— ^long, and painful, and purposeless. 

But although he watched the dear little cousin 
with anxious eyes, for her own and her parents' 
sake, never forgetting her in his prayers, he had 
no more conception of the feelings that were 
agitating her innocent heart than had those 
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parents, who would observe to one another how 
fond dear Guy had grown of little Anne, and 
what pleasure the darling took in his society. 

"And who can wonder?" Mrs. Mordaunt 
would say. "Was there ever so amiable — so 
fascinating a creature ? How a woman he loved 
could resist him is inconceivable to me. And 
except for the grief it causes Guy himself, 
one would rejoice that Florence Glynne threw 
him over, for a girl who could do so must be 
unworthy of him I" 

"Indeed she must," his uncle would reply. 
" He is a noble fellow — ^as noble a young fellow 
as I've ever seen. And he has had a fortunate 
escape, to my thinking, though he can't think so 
himself." 

He certainly did not think so. His whole 
soul was as much absorbed in his love for 
Florence as little Annie's was in love for 
him. 

And is not the same to be observed at every 
turn, in love and out of it? There is young 
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Hotspur of the Blues — he cares tor nothing but 
the beautiful Lady Adelina Page — whilst she is 
notoriously devoted to her cousin, Algernon Dyce, 
who will make her thoroughly wretched if she 
marries him. And you, my friend, what is there 
you would not do for that delicate little daughter 
of yours, who gently submits to your idolatry, but 
at^he same time divides her own between her hus- 
band, and the plump, serene, unconscious infant, 
whose loud crow, and louder laughter, are more 
to her than all your anxious, tender cares for 
years past; whilst he, the little helpless inno- 
cent, with his wide open, wondering eyes, look- 
ing as though they could never recover fron^ 
their astonishment at this strange planet in which 
he finds himself — does he care for his sweet 
young mother, who hugs him with such a depth 
of devotion? Well, he considerably prefers his 
chubby-faced nurse ! Of course he does. 

Yes, we all set our affections on what brings 
us disappointment — experience, too, in the end. 
But is it not better so ? There is but one love 
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that really repays, and that we seldom seek 
seriously, till we have tried all others, and found 
them wanting. 
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CHAPTEK in. 

" "I IT AMMA,** said little Anne, one day, affect- 

•"-■• ing to look out of the window, for she 
had a certain shyness in speaking of her idol, 
unaccountable even to herself, " I should like to 
have a lock of Cousin Guy's hair, now he is 
so soon going away. Should not you t" 

"Yes, love," her mother replied; "we will 
ask him for one. Dear Guy! I shall miss him 
sadly! And so will you, my darling; so kind, so 
affectionate as he is to you." 

Little Anne made no answer, but still gazed 
from the window. Presently she cried, 

"He is coming now, mamma. I see him on 
the esplanade. Do ask him. He might — lie 
might — laugh at me, you know." 

F 2 
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" Little Anne and I want one of those shining 
locks of yours, Gruy, to look at sometimes when 
you are gone," Mrs. Mordaunt said, as the young 
man entered, "I wish we could go on having 
yourself instejgid." 

He smiled at her, but his eyes turned to his 
Uttle cousin. 

" You all spoil me in this house," he replied ; 
" I never was so — so mucked before. What shall 
I do when I leave you I I pity both officers and 
men the first few days after I join — I shall be 
so confoundedly cross. And you want a lock 
of hair, my child," to little Anne, who had 
armed herself with a huge pair of scissors ; " well, 
come and cut off — but stop," — with the arch 
curl of the lip she so loved — "did you know 
that I wear a wigf It will do as well, how- 
ever." 

"You don't," little Anne cried, approaching, 
her grey eyes glowing large and dark, with tender 
eagerness. 

"If I don't, I all but did. They wanted to 
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shave my head when I was ill; but I remon- 
strated with a — well ! a certain firmnessy you 
know — ^which had its effect, I only knocked 
out two of the nurse's teeth — ^no consequence 
whatever — and the maternal pride in my chevelure 
did the rest. I'm like Samson — all my strength 
lies in my hair." 

He sat down to be operated upon. 
• " Well, choose your own place, my Annie — only 
respect the scalp." 

She stole behind him, and, with small fairy 
fingers, dividing the glossy locks, severed 
a thick shining curl ; nor was he any more 
conscious of the soft touch of her lips upon the 
place, than he was of the idolising love that 
prompted that furtive caress, and caused her, 
every night afterwards, before she sought 
her pillow, to bestow the same kiss^ on that 
dear hair, and breathe a silent prayer for its 
owner. 

There were tears in his eyes when he took 
leave of these friends who had so cherished him ; 
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little Anile saw them, though she had none in 
her own. She was very pale — very quiet and 
subdued. And when he took her hands in his, 
and holding them with that strong, loving grasp, 
so characteristic of his nature, said, with deep 
fervour, "God bless you, my Annie! God 
bless and keep you, my child !" she only looked 
into his eyes, read the earnest affection that 
glowed there, and answered not. What the little 
maid felt then could not be expressed in words. 

But she pined after that — pined away slowly ; 
growing weaker and weaker ; till at last they 
thought that they should lose her. Then, 
when reduced to the lowest ebb, suddenly she 
had a sharp attack of fever, which seemed to 
be the turning-point of her malady; for she 
rallied after it, rising from her sick-bed wan 
and shadowy indeed, but taller than before, and 
somehow more womanly. 

One day, when the doctor had pronounced 
her decidedly better, Guy, who had been 
absent for months with his battalion at C , 
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was admitted to see her, as she lay wan ^d 
languid, and covered with shawls on the sofa 
in her mother^s dressing-room. Her poor sharp- 
ened features, refined to more ethereal beauty, 
'struck to his heart with a great pang. Ah! 
she was too surely hastening to another home 
— the sweet, dear child, with all her pretty ways 
— her loving nature! 

He sat down beside her, and taking the 
little wasted hand, held it clasped in his; and 
very, very tender was the expression of his 
eyes, as he said in his deep voice, which it was 
like Heaven to her to hear, 

"You've been very ill, my child — ^I know — I 
know! But you're better now, thank God — 
you're better!" 

She could not answer. She was far too 
blest to speak. Oh ! that she might but die 
so— with her hand in his — ^gazing into his 
eyes ! Those few moments repaid her for all 
— for the sickness, the loneliness, the weary, 
weary longing of the last sad months! 
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But when her mother saw the tears drop- 
ping down her cheeks — tears of which the girl 
herself was hardly conscious^ for they were 
caused by excess of happiness, she would not 
suffer Guy to remain. Little Anne must not 
be excited ; she was very weak still — ^very 
weak. Alas ! how far was even that tender 
parent from imagining what was passing in the 
heart of her child ! 

Little Anne saw her cousin only twice again, 
before the day when (about a year from the 
>time they had first met after his illness) he 
came to take his final leave of them all, be- 
fore starting for the Cape, whither he was 
to go on the staff. It was a sad visit. The 
appointment had been sudden ; he had much 
to do, and but a short time to spare for 
them. There was quite a solemn feeling among 
them, as they sat round him, gazing on the 
handsome, dear face they were to see no 
more — treasuring up his last words. Little 
Anne was deadly pale. She stole furtive glances 
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at him, — ^trying to learn by heart, as it were, 
his every movement and gesture. She scarcely 
seemed to realize what passed at the time, 
yet the most trifling incident of those moments 
— every look and word of his, recurred to her 
afterwards with sti'ange distinctness. She re- 
membered the unwonted flush upon his cheek, 
the peculiar wave of his dark brown hair, 
the very fly that rested a moment on his fore- 
head, which he brushed off — not unkindly — 
there was no unkindness in his nature — the 
sweet sad look of his dear eyes. Oh ! that she 
were but his servant, privileged to go where 
he went, to wait upon him, and sometimes to 
hear his voice. She remembered, too, the 
loving words her parents spoke, the grateful 
expressions with which he answered them, the 
mutual blessings and good wishes uttered low. 
but fervently. Yet she seemed to be dream- 
ing a strange dream at the time — ^as strange 
as it was fearful*; till all at once he turned, 
and laying his hand on her shoulder, said 
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with that lovely smile of his, sadder than 
usual, 

'*As for my Anm'e, she wiU be married 
before I return. You will, my child, and I 
hope to some one worthy of you." 

Then with all a brother^s deep affection, he 
kissed and blessed her; and before the sharp 
pain — sharper than anything she had yet known, 
that seemed to pierce her very heart, and op- 
press her breathing, had in the least diminished, 
he was gone, and all future life appeared to 
her a blank. 

Guy remained five years on the staff, and 
during that time had the grief to lose both 
his parents, within a few months of one ano- 
ther. This double blow, coming upon him 
with unexpected and stunning violence, changed 
not only his prospects, but his very mode of 
life. He had looked forward to returning 
home for the sake of the dear old people ; 
now he felt more than half inclined never to 
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return home a^n. What was there to re- 
turn for? His brother Cosmo had married, in 
all respects, as became the heir of the house 
of Gljmne, and the ancient family traditions 
thereof, and was comfortably settled in the 
old place. His sisters were dispersed in 
various homes, happy in their families, and 
domestic duties. His Florence was living near 
East Glynne, happy, too, he trusted. Who 
was there who needed him in his own land? 
Alas! he felt that he was not necessary to 
anyone there. 

So, in due time, he purchased his company 
in the Guards with part of his small patri- 
mony, and not long afterwards exchanged it 
for the command of a regiment going to 
Sydney. With this corps he continued ten 
years ; beloved, adored by every soldier in it ; 
admitted to be a first-rate drill, as he de- 
cidedly was a strict disciplinarian ; as tenacious 
about the character of his regiment as about 
his own; noble-hearted, kindly, simple in his 
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habits, with a quaint, old-fashioned courtesy to 
women, even the humblest, that had something 
chivalrous in it, yet never really caring for 
any ; solitary, and even sad at heart, yet 
singularly faithful in friendship ; doing no end 
of charities, which he sought to conceal from 
all the world. 

At the end of that time, being still dis- 
inclined to returning home, whither his regi- 
ment was then bound, he exchanged to the 
command of one in India^ which he retained 
until he became, at a somewhat early age, a 
general officer. And it was during his service 
in that country, that the singular incident 
befell him, which led to liis returning to 
Europe so much sooner than he would other- 
wise have done. 

Chance had brought him acquainted, during 
a hunting expedition, with a merchant of 
German extraction, who was as notorious for 
his wealth as for his parsimony. This man 
had absolutely no relations, and hardly any 
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intimates, if we except his partners in busi- 
ness (rich men like himself, and for whom 
he did not greatly care) ; but not the less 
was the astonishment extreme when it became 
known that, after a few days' illness, he had 
died, and left a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds to Colonel Guido Glynne, commanding 

the th Regiment of Foot; with the simple 

remark that he had chosen him to succeed 
to his hard-earned wealth, because he had 
never met his equal anywhere, for excellence 
of principle, and perfect disinterestedness of 
character. 

The English in Madras at the time of this- 
strange event long remembered how universal 
had been the feeling of rejoicing it occasioned. 
Everyone loved the modest, generous hearted 
soldier — everyone had a kindly wish that he 
might long be spared to enjoy a fortune of 
which he was so worthy. He was, indeed, 
one of those who not only pass through the 
world without making an enemy in it, but 
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who, without any effort of their own, make 
eveiy man their friend. He took his sudden 
windfall very philosophically. The time had 
been when he would have given worlds to 
have possessed riches such as these; now, 
they were of comparatively little value in his 
eyes. He scarcely changed his mode of life ; 
only bestowing more on objects of charity, 
and sending many and handsome presents to 
his relations at home. He now felt that 
with those relations it behoved him to renew 
his personal intercourse, and that he ought 
also to make the acquaintance of the new 
generation, to whom this money would, in the 
course of time, descend. For he would never 
marry. The wound that had so nearly de- 
stroyed him in earlier years had healed indeed, 
but nothing could remove its scar. That still 
throbbed painfully at times. Still, in the old, 
old desk lay a cherished letter — ^the last she 
had ever written him; within its yellow leaves 
was still a lock of her dark hair, given him 
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by herself in the well-remembered days when 
he had imagined himself beloved. Death had 
long hallowed those relics, but they were dear 
as ever yet. 

Yes, she had died — ^broken-hearted, some said ; 
beggared, all knew ; and by the man for whom 
she had sacrificed Guy. A gambler and a pro- 
fligate, he had run through a splendid patrimony, 
leaving his son, as sole inheritance, a small pro- 
perty worth about eight hundred a year, which 
he had no power to alienate. 

Guy Glynne had left England at four-and- 
twenty; he was forty-six when he returned to 
it : he had been absent two-and-twenty years. 

His first twelvemonth at home was spent in 
visiting his brothers and sisters — ^learning to know 
their children — looking out for a habitation for 
himself. At last he found one to his mind — an 
old, rambling, roomy manor-house in the ad- 
joining county to his own. There he settled 
himself after his quaint fashion, announcing that 
he was now ready to be visited by any of his 
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kindred; giving them ^ simple but hearty welcome 
when they did come; contenting himself with 
his own company when they did not; spending 
a monotonous, secluded, and certainly a pecu- 
liar existence, yet by no means an unhappy one. 

His habits were as self-denying and inexpen- 
sive as ever. He governed his little household 
as he might his regiment, chiefly by writing; 
his servant Gunn acting at once as adjutant 
and orderly. His housekeeper sent in her bills 
of fare, her daily reports, and list of questions 
every morning on a sheet of foolscap; and he 
returned his answers and instructions on the 
turned-down corner of the leaf, in true orderly- 
room fashion, and with as much abbreviation as 
possible. The following may serve as a speci- 
men: — 

" Mrs. Hill, 

" Kice pud« at 1 p.m. Din^ at 6—30. 

Punctual. Mutt*^ chop. Curry rab* — ^Apple t*— r- 

Cup coffee — lat^ very hot. 

" G. G." 
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Mrs. Hill was a gaunt, faithful female, with 
sandy hair, bom among, and blindly devoted 
to, the Glynnes. Uncle Guy had left her on 
his departure from England, a frightful, red- 
elbowed little girl of ten, and had found her, 
on his return two-and-twenty years later, a still 
uglier spinster, and, as she described herself, 
" thorough experienced cook, of five-and-twenty;" 
a circumstance so remarkable as to occasion him 
to observe to her with great gravity that he 
thought there must be a misapprehension some- 
where; to which she would reply with equal 
seriousness, that she didn't know where that 
young lady lived, but five-and-twenty was her 
age, as was very well known in East* Glynne. 
Gunn and she were scarcely upon terms, which 
was not surprising, as he was an avowed woman- 
hater, and she the sternest and least captivating 
of her sex. They rarely addressed one another, 
save when, as he termed it, '^ obligated so to do 
by the requirements of the service;" nor had 
they ever been observed to look at each other, 
TOL. III. G 
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save once, when it was supposed each thought 
the other too ill favoured for a second inspection. 
But both were honesty and thriftiness personi- 
fied, and both devoted, heart and soul, to their 
master. 

That master was wont to declare that a bad 
soldier servant was the dash — a good one the best 
the universe could produce ; and assuredly Gunn 
deserved to be included in the latter category. 
A soldier, every inch of him, he gloried in being 
one, and considered the general the first military 
character of the age. A certain sternness was 
observable in every word and gesture of both 
these individuals, which prevented you from ever 
forgetting their profession. Gunn could no more 
have helped ranging himself up against the wall 
when he saw the general coming by, or standing 
bolt upright with his hands to his sides, and his 
thumbs stuck out, looking up at him from over 
his stock as he issued his orders, smart as 
though on parade, than he could have dispensed 
with the regular sounding step of right, left. 
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right, left, which years of marching had rendered 
second nature to him; or carrying a light cane 
when he went abroad for exercise. Gunn de- 
spised all civilians, more especially their females. 
"They was mostly a irregular lot," he would say; 
"onpunctual at mess, and oncleanly in their 
quarters, besides making more noise than all 
the drums put together. It was a pity the 
general couldn't dispense wi 'em altogether. A 
fatigue party under his orders would clean up 
in five minutes — ay! and do it thorough, what 
it took days for a dozen females to do — and done 
insufficient at last." Gunn would have had the 
same fatigue party clear the world of these be- 
sotted beings, and would have stood over them 
to see it done with a will. He invariably 
addressed his master as "Gennerl," answering 
him smartly, as though on parade; the general 
issuing his orders after the same fashion. Thus, 

" Gunn !" 

"Yes, Gennerl." 

"Take away, Gunn." 

G 2 
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«Ishall,Gennerl." 
Or, 

« Gunn r 

" Yes, Gennerl." 

« My boots." 

" They're before yer toes, Gennerl." 

Or, 

" Gunn r 

" Yes, Gennerl." 

" Where's my friend in green ?" 

" Confined to his quarters, Gennerl." 

" What for?" 

" Insubordination, Gennerl. Disobedience to 
orders. Took and bit me savage. Stopped his 
rations, Gennerl." 

^' Send him here, Gunn." 

" I shall, Gennerl." 

Strangers present on these occasions might 
have thought there was temper on both sides; 
but there was nothing of the kind; and 
never did a stronger regard exist between a 
master and servant than that mutually felt by 
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these two, who had marched on together for so 
many years, nnder so many varieties of circum- 
stance and climate. 

The General's honisehold was usually small 
(he only kept one. footman under Gunn) ; but 
he had occasional gatherings of his own clan 
at Blenden Manor, which necessitated assist- 
ance, easily procurable from the adjacent vil- 
lage, which furnished "fatigue parties" of both 
sexes, whenever the upper servants required 
them. 

At the time of which I write, there was 
about to be one of these gatherings — in fact, 
Uncle Guy was bent on collecting around his 
hospitable board as many of his kindred as 
he could persuade to leave their own homes 
at the jovial Christmas season. The old manor- 
house should stretch, he declared, to accom- 
modate all, were there a hundred of them. 
The more Glynnes turned up, the merrier would 
his ** Christmas revels " be ; and he had set 
his heart on having them without a drawback. 
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The following were the guests he ex- 
pected, though not all were to arrive the same 
day:— 

Mrs. Barnard (sister Elizabeth). 

Mrs. Edgar Glynne (sister Constance), the 
Misses Anne and Georgina Glynne, and Master 
Charlie Glynne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skinner (sister Lucretia), Miss 
Mary Skinner, and Masters Anthony and Cosmo 
Skinner. 

Captain Westenra, of the Guards (son of 
Florence). 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Barnard (sister Bar- 
nard's eldest son and his wife — ^not long 
married). 

Mr. Cosmo Howard Glynne, of the Life 
Guards, yellow (sumamed the Count — ^heir-ap- 
parent to the ancient family of Glynne). 

Cousin Lily, known by no other name. 

Sir Cosmo Coigne and Lady Julia Glynne, 
the reigning sovereigns of the house of Glynne 
(expected when the Christmas rejoicings in 
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their own principality should be concluded) ; 
and Dr. and Mrs. Percie Harold (invited to 
come at any moment, when the doctor's 
professional engagements should permit his 
doing so). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" IVr^^' ™y dears all," said Uncle Guy, as 
-*"' he walked into the drawing-room, and 
up to the fire-place, after dinner the first 
evening, slowly imbibing a pinch of snuff he 
had just taken from Mr. Skinner^s snuff-box, 
"this is Liberty Hall, remember — ^Liberty Hall. 
You may do what you like here, provided 
you don't set fire to the house, and don't 
make a draught for my friend in yellow, who 
is very poorly — ^ve-ry poorly." 

Uncle Guy stopped, and taking up the poker, 
gently lifted the coals a little to make the 
fire bum brighter (he loved a bright flame). 

" Sometimes," added he, mournfully, " I think 
he'll never see another Christmas." 
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Mrs. Skinner looked up with a piteous coun- 
tenance. 

"Exactly so, brother," said she; "I have 
been recommending it too. But they never 
mind me." 

"What have you been recommending, sis- 
ter?" Uncle Guy inquired, in a very loud 
voice, but looking at her kindly, nevertheless. 

He had the greatest compassion for her in- 
firmity, to which the Glynnes, as a family, 
were subject. He remembered that he too 
might be deaf some day. 

"Did not you say that Anne should wear a 
shawl? I have been telling her so all the 
evening, with her throat as bad as it is. The 
country always strikes cold after London. If it 
should go to her lungs, you know ^" 

And Mrs. Skinner's face was very dismal. 

"There you are, Lugubria," cried jolly Mr. 
Skinner, warming himself, with his back to the 
fire, and frowning at his wife. " Poor Anne ! is 
she doomed ?" 
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But Uncle Guy sat down by his sister, and 
explained. He never called her Lugubria, 
though her husband had originated the name, 
and every one else called her so. He grieved 
over the desponding tone of mind which he be- 
lieved to be the result of her infirmity. He 
remembered what a happy, light-hearted girl she 
was once. 

"You are hardly as deaf as you were, my 
dear," he said, laying his kind hand upon her 
arm. 

She generally heard him. He never bawled 
at her furiously, as some did, but spoke with 
benevolent distinctness. Ah I how the deaf feel 
this I 

But she shook her head mournfully. 

" Oh ! brother, Fm worse — ^worse a great deal. 
Ask Mr. Skinner what he thinks. Tm sure 
I'm told enough about it every hour of my 
life at home. One would think it was all my 
fault." 

*'If you'd only set up a trumpet ^" Mr. 
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Skinner was beginning very loudly ; but he could 
give her no greater offence. On that subject 
she was unspeakably sensitive — ^the deaf gene- 
rally are. But who that labours under a 
physical infirmity, is not troubled with that 
moral one ? 

"I dare say," she exclaimed, with angry 
vehemence; "but I'll never take to a trumpet 
whilst I live. To be avoided — shunned — even 
more than I am at present ! Ah I ^" 

" Who shuns you, my dear ?" Uncle Guy in- 
quired, kindly. " Tm sure I don't. Pooh ! pooh! 
you shouldn't allow yourself to indulge these 
fancies. Now, do determine to be happy whilst 
you're here. I want you all to enjoy my 
Christmas Bevels ; you especially. Tve set my 
heart on their being perfect, and they won't be, 
unless I can see you merry." 

"You're always kind, brother," — and Mrs. 
Skinner^s eyes filled with tears — "but as for 
being merry, I don't know. If you could 
imagine all I have to bear, you'd see it's not easy 
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to be merry; and I've — ^IVe had such presenti- 
ments lately, that there's something dreadf ol hang- 
ing over some of us." 

But Mr. Skinner, who had been listening 
in a jolly, careless sort of manner, still with 
his back to the fire, could not let this 
pass. 

^'What you say is not only foolish but 
wicked," he cried, with that frown upon his 
brow which always seemed so much at variance 
with the good-humoured expression of his mouth. 
Then, very loud and distinctly indeed, ** Yes, I 
repeat, positively wich-ed^ 

1 am afraid Mr. Skinner was not always very 
tender of his wife's infirmities. 

"There I that is always the way!" she ex- 
claimed, appealing piteously to her brother; "I 
can make no remark — not the most harmless — 
but what he is down upon me directly. It's 
unbearable. I had better cease to speak alto- 
gether. That is the only way to have 
peace." 
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And out came her pocket-handkerchief; on 
seeing which, Mr. Skinner, shrugging his square 
shoulders, and uttering an audible " Pshaw !'» 
walked off to confide to his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Barnard, that Lugubria would contrive to put 
a wet blanket upon any party, however jolly — 
she would, by George ! And the young Guards- 
man whispered to his Cousin Gina that the 
wind seemed to be in the east in that quarter 
(with a significant look at the lachrymose lady) ; 
to which Gina laughingly replied that Aunt 
Lugubria was always like that — almost always ; 
but nobody minded it much, and it was best to 
leave her alone. 

Mrs. Barnard, however, seemed to think differ- 
ently; for, quitting Mr. Skinner, she presently 
came up to talk to, and endeavour to comfort 
his disconsolate wife. Several years her sister's 
senior — coming next to Sir Cosmo, indeed — this 
lady looked even older than she was. Poverty, 
the cares of a large family, and the death of a 
devoted husband, had told upon her not a little; 
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but she had brought up her children religiously, 
and, now that they were married and settled, 
spent her time between them, welcomed with 
fond delight by each and all. Her daughters 
had married poor but worthy men; and as she 
visited them by turns, beheld the rigid economy 
of their small households, the regular increase of 
little mouths, and the patient hopefulness with 
which they struggled on, she longed, poor, 
kindly soul, that her own pittance were but 
larger, that she might give of her abundance to 
their need. Gentle, compassionate, serene, with 
hair, once golden, now fast turning grey, more 
from cares than age, and soft, plump hands, on 
which an infant seemed to rest with peculiar 
pleasantness ; time had almost concealed her 
wedding-ring within the folds of the fat third 
finger Uncle Guy remembered once so taper, 
and she had grown slow and ponderous in her 
movements, and easily overcome by bodily ex- 
ertion or mental excitement. 

Such was the elder sister, who. now sitting 
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down beside Lugubria, strove to reason her 
into a more contented frame of mind ; whilst 
bustling Mrs. Edgar Glynne carried Uncle Guy 
off to a distant sofa, telling him she had no 
end of things about which to consult him. 

Mrs. Edgar Glynne, a very different person 
from either of her sisters, requires no descrip- 
tion here. Do we not already know hert So 
to a certain extent did Uncle Guy; and 
what he knew, I need not say he greatly dis- 
approved. She was no longer, as she once 
had been, his favourite sister. He preferred 
to her now, not only the motherly Mrs. Bar- 
nard, but even the melancholy Lucretia, who, 
in spite of her faults and peculiarities, was 
still affectionate, simple-minded, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, unselfish. But Guy Glynne's was 
a grand nature. His sister Constance had once 
done him an irreparable injury, and precisely 
for that reason she was sacred in his eyes. 
Never could he forget, though he had long ago 
forgiven, that blow coming from so dear a hand. 
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He had felt it through life; he would continue 
to feel it to his dying day. But precisely 
for that cause Benjamin's portion had been 
hers. She had ever received the kindest mes- 
sages — ^the handsomest presents from India; 
her children's interest had been the first con- 
sidered. Her sisters believed her to be Guy's 
favourite still; perhaps even she believed it 
herself; though in reality the distinction of 
kindness with which he treated her^ was not 
because he loved her more, but because there 
existed so powerful a reason why he should not 
love her at all. 

" I hope, brother," she began, with her usual 
keen eye to business, "I hope you'll invite 
Mr. Granville during our stay. I was told 
the other day, by «a?-cellent authority, that he 
had twenty-five thousand a year, if he had a 
farthing." 

" More than that," Uncle Guy replied gravely ; 
^'I believe he has a clear thirty thousand. 
And I have asked him. He dines here to- 
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morrow with Mr. and Mrs. George Camp- 
bell. But you know, sister, I disapprove of 
plots." 

"Plots, brother! surely you don't call it a 
plot to bring young people together. I sup- 
pose you would not be sorry if he should take 
a fancy -to Gina or Anne?" 

" On the contrary — delighted, because I think 
him such an excellent fellow— one of the best 
fellows in the world; but ^^ 

"And his thirty thousand a year don't make 
him any the worse, I suppose. So near you, 
too. It would be charming." 

"Charming! I should like nothing better 
than to have a little niece settled close by 
me. 

"I wish he would take a fancy to 
Anne." 

"Anne would not respond to his fancy if 
he did; or I'm greatly mistaken." 

" I can't imagine a daughter of mine so great 
a goose as to refuse a man with thirty thousand 
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a year — and such a man — ^if she had the 
chance." 

"I can, if she is attached to] another, 
which I believe to be the case with Anne." 

" Oh ! you have heard that foolish story. 
Well, that was one thing I wanted to speak 
to you about — to beg of you to reason with 
her. Of course it is utterly out of the 
question — utterly. A curate, with nothing 
whatever." 

"Of course. She surely does not wish to 
marry upon nothing ?" 

"Oh! I don't know. Yes, Tve no doubt 
they would marry to-morrow, if I would con- 
sent. There's no limit to the mad folly of 
young people in the present day." 

"I can't believe it, sister. I should enter- 
tain . but a poor opinion of young Brown, if 
I thought he could wish it; and I hear him 
most highly spoken of. There's no selfishness 
greater, to my mind, than that of taking a 
sweet, well-educated girl from her comfortable 
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home, and exposing her to penury and wretched- 
ness. No man could do it who felt as he 
ought." 

"I'm so glad to hear you say so, brother. 
Do, pray, tell Anne your opinion — it might 
have weight with her. It ought, I'm sure." 

"I most certainly shall." 

" Such impudence on his part, handsome as 
she is, and so immensely admired ! Such a 
name too — Brown I" 

Uncle Guy's eyes looked rather stem at 
this. 

"What's the matter with the name?" cried 
he. 

"How can you ask such a question, bro- 
ther? Brown — Mr. Brown! Why, if there was 
nothing else against him, I wouldn't hear of 
it, if only on ac<;ount of the name." 

" Sister, you're talking bosh — pure bosh. The 
name don't signify one straw — ^the poverty does." 

"But I say the name does signify too," she 
exclaimed almost angrily. "Don't tell me, bro- 

h2 
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ther! You're proud of being a Glynne, / 
know, as we all are. Brown indeed! A 
Glynne to many a Brown — and without an E, 
too !" 

^^As good as a Jones^ or a Bobinson, isn't 

itr 

*^Now, you know, brother ^" 

*^ Sister, all that is really unworthy of your 
good sense. The man's a gentleman — well- 
bred, well educated, clever, too — won high 
honours at college, good-looking — ^I saw him 
at Olairvault — a most gentlemanlike young fel- 
low. Above all, he bears the very highest 
character. You don't mean to tell me that 
with all these combined advantages, if he'd 
enough to maintain your daughter upon — ^if 
he'd a living, in short — you'd refuse your 
consent, she liking him, because his name's 
Brown, without an et" 

And Uncle Guy's lip curled contemptuously, 
as he blurted out the name with a sort of 
fierce, indignant chaUenge. 
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But our friend was not one to give 
in. 

"I would, then," she cried — "I most un- 
doubtedly would. No daughter of mine shall 
marry a Brown, if I can prevent it; nor yet 
a clergyman. It's the worst kind of look-out. 
They work themselves to death in their 
parishes, those parsons; die early of con- 
sumption, or low fever, and leave their 
unfortunate widows with a pack of children, 
to live upon — ^whatl No, no! Anne has a 
right to better things than that, with her 
looks. There's Sir Nigel Delahunt ; nothing 
ever was like the attention he paid her this 
year — following her about everywhere. All the 
world talked of it.** 

^'Sir Nigel Delahunt! You would really 
give your child to that rou^f* ♦ 

"He's in the very first fashion — ^the crSme 
de la crSmeT 

"Fashion! Will fashion make your girl's 
home a happy one, or her husband good to her? 
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Will fashion get her a place in Heaven I Sister, 
sister, will you never learn experience? Has 
Gertrude's marriage^ turned out so prosperously, 
that you must needs try for another of the 
same sort?'* 

And Uncle Guy turned, and looked his 
sister in the face. 

Mrs. Glynne winced, and kept silence. 
Gertrude Glynne had indeed made a great 
marriage some three or four years before, 
and very triumphant her mother had been on 
that occasion; but somehow or other the lady 
never alluded to it now, nor yet to her 
daughter, Lady Armitage, who was still abroad, 
and likely to remain there. 

*'It is hard," she resumed querulously, after 
a few moments' pause, " that one's children take 
advant^e of one, as though one were their 
enemy, and hadn't their interest at heart. 
What is it to me whether my girls marry 
well or ill, except out of affection for them? 
I'm sure I slave enough for them, and never 
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consider myself. Yet here Anne goes, and 
just because my back is turned, and I'm not 
there to prevent it, falls in love with a man 
she knows perfectly well I would never tole- 
rate. I can't be in twenty places at once. 
Doctor Harold said she was far from well 
—overdone — ^been dancing too much, and all 
that sort of thing. She certainly did look 
very worn; and he declared I must send her 
into the country. Well, I haven't money to 
be hiring lodgings here and there, for every 
child that wants change. And, of course I 
couldn't go myself, for we'd no end of things 
coming on — ^very good ones, too. So I thought 
I couldn't do better than let Mrs. Leveson 
take her. One would have supposed Mrs. 
Leveson was safe — so well connected, and in 
such excellent society as she is." 

"And is she not safe, sister?" 

"If she had been, she would never have 
suffered this Brown in the house, with Anne 
m It. 
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*^I thought he was the curate there ^^ 

"So he is the curate there, and that's why 
Anne never ought to have gone, with her 
foolish notions, and all that visiting of the 
schools, and taking of classes, and — oh, dear! 
it's a sad grief to have daughters who will 
cut their own throats, in spite of all you try 
to do for them." 

"Well, sister," Uncle Guy said, after a few 
moments' silence, "one thing I will tell you, 
and that is that Anne's looks shock me. 
They do indeed. I never saw a girl so 
changed. Depend upon it, all is not as it 
should be with her." 

"She has been ill with a feverish cold," 
Mrs. Glynne replied with some asperity; "and 
she has a bad sore throat now. But Doctor 
Harold saw her before we started this morn- 
ing, and advised my bringing her. He thought 
it was all weakness, and change of air 
would do her good." 

"Ah! well, take my advice, and be careful 
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of her; that's all. She doesn't look as such a 
young thing should, depend upon it. She 
looks as though she needed comfort, sister — 
greatly needed comfort^ 

So saying, Uncle Guy rose, and slowly 
moved away, leaving the lady to ponder over 
his last words, uttered with marked emphasis, 
for he was shocked at her hardness and 
worldly disposition, though he shrank from 
openly telling her so, lest he should seem to 
her unkind. She, on her part, had a vast 
deal more she wanted to say to him; but 
somehow this hardly seemed to her the best 
opportunity for saying it; so she made no 
attempt to detain him. And he sauntered, with 
rather a sad face, to the piano, round which 
the young people were congregated, singing 
duets and glees. They pressed him to join 
them— every one knew and delighted in those 
deep mellow tones of his. But no! He 
would not sing now, he said; he would rather 
listen to their fresh young voices — his own 
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was growing old and cracked. So he sat down 
near them, bending his noble head forward to 
hearken, not without emotion, to the melodies 
he so delighted in. He was seldom in the 
way of hearing them now. And as the soft, 
clear notes fell upon his ear, he thought sadly 
enough of the days of his boyhood and his 
youth, when that sister of his, so worldly and 
apparently so heartless now, had been all in all to 
him — the kindest of companions — the most dis- 
interested and loving of friends. 

But at length there was a pause in the 
performance, and then the plaintive notes of 
a tenor were heard mingling with a sweet 
girlish treble. He looked up. The young 
Guardsman and Gina were beginning a duet, 
and something in those tones went straight to 
the heart of Uncle Guy. That young man 
was the only child of his Florence — ^Florence, 
who lay sleeping far away in the city of her 
name; and very soft and full of kindness was 
the expression of his face as he gazed on the 
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handsome young soldier. Indeed, his partiality 
for Frank Westenra was so evident, that it 
had aroused the jealous apprehensions of 
"Sister Glynne," who considered this detri- 
mental kinsman a vast deal too agreeable and 
good-looking to be a safe companion for her 
girls. 

Only that very evening, just before they 
had gone in to dinner, she had hissed, rather 
than whispered, to Lugubria, whose infirmity 
for the moment she had forgotten, 

"I should never be surprised if our brother 
were to make that lad his heir." 

To which Mrs, Skinner had replied with 
aggravating serenity, 

"No, I thank you. I'm very well in this. 
Indeed, it's a matter of perfect indifference to 
me what chair I sit upon." 

Uncle Guy's head was still bent forward, 
and he was wrapt in the silent enjoyment of 
that beautiful duet, which the pair were prac- 
tising for the morrow, when a soft touch 
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on his arm caused him to start and turn 
round. Anne had slipped noiselessly into a 
seat by his side; and she looked so ill, so 
spiritless and pale, that his sympathy was 
immediately awakened. He had seen a good 
deal of Anne during the last twelve months, 
and he believed her to be good and unspoilt, 
in spite of her mother^s influence, and her 
own remarkable beauty. Somehow, too, she 
reminded him of another Anne, once very 
dear. Poor child! there was little beauty in 
her face now. It was very wan, ghastly 
almost; and her black eyes, so bright usually, 
were heavy and lustreless. 

"You look very ill, my dear," Uncle Guy 
said, laying his hand on her shoulder with 
that kind touch of his. "Very ill, indeed." 

"I feel so," the poor thing replied, sadly; 
"and my throat is terribly bad. But, oh, 
Uncle Guy, you haven't — ^you haven't been 
taking part against me, have youf I over- 
heard you and mamma talking just now?" 
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She looked up in his face appealinglj. Large 
tears stood in those heavy eyes; they rested 
there, but did not fall. They would presently. 

"My dear child/' he exclaimed, with infinite 
tenderness, " how could you think such a thing t 
But I couldn't — ^I couldn't advise your mother 
to marry you to a man without a shilling — now, 
could IT She hasn't means to maintain you 
and your husband too. She has your brothers 
and sisters to educate and provide for, you 
know ; and scarcelv can do that with her income. 
You wouldn't burthen her with more mouths to 
feed, I'm quite sure ?" 

"But he will get on in the Church, Uncle 
Guy — he is more certain to do so than any 
one. You don't know what a character he 
bears — how clever he is — ^how good I Oh I Uncle 
Guy, you, of all people, would like him, if you 
only knew him." 

And two large tears fell down on Uncle Guy's 
coat-sleeve. He pressed her little hand within his 
own. 
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*^My dear child, I like him already, without 
knowing him — ^I like him for loving and ap- 
preciating you. And I have seen him. I saw 
him at Clairvault, and heard all about him. He 
is a first-rate fellow in all respects — ^a first-rate 
fellow r 

««Dear Uncle Guy!" 

She returned the pressure of his hand with 
all her strength. Those words were a balm to 
her sad heart. What so comforting, so en- 
couraging, as to hear praise of one we dearly 
lovet 

"Still, my dear, it resolves itself into this. 
However perfect he may be, however handsome 
and clever, you can't marry him upon nothing. 
You can't feed a — a fam — a — ^yourselves, upon 
nothing." 

Perhaps Anne might think, in her inmost 
heart, that Uncle Guy could help in this terrible 
matter of the feeding, about which parents think 
so much, and lovers so little, but which is of 
some consequence after all. Perhaps, in common 
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with others of his relations, she Inclined to believe 
that he was stingy. But if so, she very wisely 
kept her belief to herself. 

^^ Mamma will not hear of it at any time," 
she said, sadly. "His excellence, his talents — 
and, oh ! I wish you could know what they are 
— ^the good he does, all go for nothing with her. 
She dislikes him because he is poor, and because 
his name is Brown. She wants me to make a 
grand marriage, like Ina's. But, oh! Uncle Guy,rve 
seen more than enough of Ina's life, poor darling I 
It's shocking! I believe her heart is broken — 
really broken. And mamma made that marriage 
— and you can't imagine how anxious she was 
to bring it about. Oh ! I'll never marry a man 
I don't love, not if I remain single all my days." 

Uncle Guy stroked her head approvingly. 

'^ My dear," he said, with a certain solemnity 
in his manner, " if there's one thing worse than 
marrying without money, it is marrying for it, 
or for fashion, or rank. Don't you be talked into 
doing any of those." 
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" I never will." 

*^And — ^listen to me. Don't despair about 
this-thu, matter of yours. If s wonderful what 
changes time brings — changes in mothers' views 
—changes in circumstances — changes in — livings. 
You and I will put our trust in Providence, and 
hope for the best I" 

" Yes, I know that's what I ought to do ; but 
it's difficult ^" 

^^It is; all faith is difficult; but you know 
where to seek it. And now, my little woman, 
take my advice, and walk off to bed, where 
you ought to have been some hours ago. And 
—don't fret. / won't take part against you — 
never fear." 

And, somehow, poor Anne felt quite cheery, 
compared with what she had done before she 
talked to kind Uncle Guy. He had infused a 
sort of hope into her heart — he had spoken highly 
of her lover — he had seemed not only to sympa- 
thise with, but to respect her attachment. She 
wished she could tell that lover what a good 
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friend they had in Uncle Guy. And very 
grateful and fervent was the squeeze of the hand 
the little girl gave him, as he got up to light 
her a bed-candle, which he was in the act of 
giving her, when it was violently dashed to 
the ground by Captain Westenra, of the 
Guards, who, with Miss Gina Glynne, was 
spinning round the room in time to Mary Skin- 
ner's lively music* 

"That's the worst of all possible omens," Lugubria 
was heard to exclaim, to Mrs. Glynne, who scowled 
at the panting pair, as they paused to apologise to 
Uncle Guy. 

" All right ! all right !" cried that amiable indi- 
vidual; "dance away, young people, as long as 
you can. You'll never be younger. Keep it up 
— keep it up till morning." 

But voices from various parts of the room 
exclaimed that they didn't mean to keep it up 
to-night — ^not to-night — though they might to- 
morrow. Cousin Lily would be there to-morrow ; 
and she knew no end of waltzes and polkas, 
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and \^ould play for them any number of 
hours. And i^-ith Mr. Granville, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell, and the three Miss Willses and 
then* brothers, and the girls from the Rectory, 
and others, they would be quite a large party, 
and would try to keep it up really^ if Uncle 
Guy did not mind. 

No; not only Uncle Guy did not mind, but 
he was charmed at the prospect of such Christ- 
mas Eevels in his house. 

"All right — all right, my dears T' he ex- 
claimed, as he opened the door; "the later the 
better ; the jollier you are, the better pleased I 
shall be. Make yourselves quite at home, only 
don't set fire to the house — and — good night 
to you all — ^good night." 

And the good man was off to his friend in 
yellow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpHE morning before Christmas day did not 
^ open quite prosperously at Blenden Manor. 
Anne's throat was so bad, that her mother said 
the doctor must be sent for at once. Mrs. Skin- 
ner, having done nothing but dream, and start 
up in her sleep, had awoke with a stronger con- 
viction than ever that something dreadful was 
about to happen to somebody. Uncle Guy was 
quite low about his friend in yellow, who had 
had vielont paroxysms of coughing throughout 
the night, and now squatted, panting and puffy, 
on the rez-de^hauaaie of his cage, without 
spirit even to occupy the premier^ or take his 
accustomed seat upon his master's head. And 
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"my friend in green," wholly indifferent to the 
indisposition of his comrade, and untouched by 
the influences of the season, had flown furiously 
at Gunn, whilst that worthy was engaged in 
cleaning out his quarters, and, with the most 
aggravating screams and croaks, had abstracted 
a piece of his skin. Whilst Gunn himself, 
who was suffering severely in his mind from 
the extraordinary necessity for negus in the par- 
lour, the independence of some of the strange 
servants, the late rising of his own footman, 
and other irregularities, consequent on these 
abominable Christmas Revels, was more stem 
and sardonic even than was his wont. 

In short, things were beginning badly, aB 
f^Aunt Lugubria" observed to her daughter 
after breakfast. But Mary Skinner, one of the 
cheeriest and most good-humoured of lasses, 
replied that as the day aired, so she hoped 
would the tempers ; and at any rate Cousin 
Lily would be there before dinner, and where 
Cousin Lily was, everything was sure to go right ; 
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for she had a knack of softening all asperities, 
and smoothing down all difficulties^ by one means 
or another. And this was so true, that I really 
most pause to describe Cousin Lily more parti- 
cularly, before her arrival. 

Cousin Lily was — well! I suppose the Eton 
boys would call hef an old maid; but, old or 
young, she was so idolised by every relation she 
had, that no one, I am convinced, ever thought 
of her age, which was in reality six and thirty, 
though she looked considerably younger. Tall, 
slim, graceful, with pretty cameo-like features, 
and a complexion of that transparent paleness 
which indicates rather refinement than ill-health, 
she reminded you somehow of the flower whose 
name she bore. She wore her dark hair simply 
braided over a brow smooth and broad, and 
announcing a disposition at once placid and 
benevolent. A soi*t of halo of goodness shone 
about her countenance, winning your love al- 
most at first sight. Her eyes had a gentle 
kindliness in them, that taught you to trust to 
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her. Had you been in distress, yon would have 
singled her out, from a crowd of strangers, to 
confide your grief to, certain of her sympathy, 
and equally of her aid, if she could render it. 
She reminded you of a sceur de chariUj which 
indeed she had not imfrequently been called. 
There was something pensive in the expression 
of her face, when at rest, that told you she 
had suffered; but the moment she spoke, eyes, 
mouth, cheeks, all lit up with animation ; whilst 
her smile, arch and beautiful, brought more than 
one dimple into play. There was about her 
an atmosphere of repose that belonged to a 
soul at peace with itself, and with all the world. 
She was never In a hurry or a fuss. She 
seemed to wait, as it were, on those conditions in 
others, to aid and to calm. Her movements 
were gentle ; her voice low ; with something 
genial and caressing in its tones. I see her be- 
fore me — ^that fair, serene creature, reminding 
one of Raphael's St. Catherine; the model of 
what a woman should be — what a reai Christian is. 
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Have I brought her before you, my readers? 
Fain would I do so; but who can paint fitly a 
beautiful soul ? 

Hers had been a hard life. She had lost 
her mother early, and all her best years had 
been devoted to attendance on a querulous, in- 
valid father, who, suffering from a strange 
nervous malady, could scarcely bear her out of 
his sight. Irritability, injustice, fractious temper, 
the sight of agonies she could never hope to 
alleviate — all these she had had to endure, not 
for months, but years. Such an existence would 

have soured most people ; it only softened and 

> 

elevated her. She brought out of that dreary 
chamber such lovely qualities, such sweet 
Christian graces, as humbled those who looked 
upon them, at least for the time. 

She had had no end of offers ; there was 
something about her peculiarly attractive to 
men ; but she had never inclined to any of them. 
Whilst her father had lived, her duty lay 
clearly with him ; after his death, which hap- 
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pened some five years prerious to the period 
of which I write, she took up her abode in a 
small cottage close to East Glynne (she was 
devotedly attached to its owners), and gave 
herself up to works of beneficence, to study, 
and to art. She was poor; her father, once 
comfortably off, had made certain unfortunate 
speculations in foreign railroads, and part of 
his income dying with hun, she had been left 
with quite a small pittance. But such as it 
was, she was satisfied, if not happy; visiting 
about much among her relations, and con- 
triving to do no end of good in her parish 
and neighbourhood, where the rector looked 
up to and spoke of her as a species of 
saint. 

"Her life would be the best subject I could 
preach upon," that gentleman once said to Sir 
Cosmo, in the presence of Uncle Guy, who 
was staying at East Glynne at the time; 
"and it would be the most striking sermon 
ever delivered in this place, or I'm much mis- 
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taken. I declare she comes nearer to mj notion 
of perfection than any person I ever heard 
of; and most so in her extraordinary hu- 
mility." 

And Uncle Guy, to whom he had been 
enumerating some of her good deeds, repUed 
with a simple earnestness peculiar to him- 
self, 

"Sir, she is a lady for whose character I 
entertain the most profound veneration— the most 
profound veneration." 

Such was Cousin Lily, for whom every one 
of the party at Blenden Manor was eagerly 
on the look-out on the afternoon preceding 
Christmas-day — who arrived about dusk, and 
was immediately surrounded and hugged, and 
carried off bodily to be comforted with tea and 
bread and butter, and informed of everything 
that had happened, and was about to happen, in 
the place. There was plenty to tell. How the 
doctor had had Anne moved to the large bed- 
room, No. 20, with its ante-room and staircase 
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all to itself, that she might be out of the 
way of the noise; and how he had asked 
mamma particularly whether the young lady 
had had any grief or trouble, for her nerves 
were so unstrung — so remarkably unstrung; 
and how mamma had got quite red, and 
turned the subject immediately — and how he 
had touched Anne's throat with something 
that had done it so much good — she could 
swallow now — but no one was to go near her 
that night except Grisy, who was to sleep in 
her room ; and how dear Uncle Guy had 
had 

But here Charlie Gljmne broke in with a 
perfect torrent of words. 

^* Oh ! Cousin Lily, we've had such skating 
— siLch fun ! And Mr, Granville's a trump ! 
He says we must all go there every day, 
and he'll find us in skates — any number I 
And — and — do you think the frost will last, 
Cousin Lily?" 

*' Last, Charlie !" another boyish voice ex* 
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claimed; "why, it's freezing like nothing that 



ever ^" 



*^Mr. Granville says he shall dance to-night 
till " 

"Till to-morrow morning — oh I yes. Do you 
hear, Cousin Lily? We're to have a dance 
this evening, aiid ever so many people are 
coming, and — and — ^you're to play. Of course 
you are. No one plays as you do. So 

jolly r' 

" Uncle Guy says his Christmas Revels are to 
be the jolHest ever ^" 

"Oh! all he wants is that we should be 
merry. He's such a darling old card. Uncle 
Guy!" 

"He is — he is! No one like him." 

" But who's this ? — an arrival — oh ! the Alfred 
Barnards, of course." 

And Uncle Guy appeared, bringing in on 
his arm the young wife of scarcely more than 
a twelvemonth, taking her first to her mother- 
in-law, as was fitting; then placing her be- 
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side that mother-in-law, on the sofa, which he 
wheeled to the fire, and making much of her, 
with that tender, old-fashioned courtesy pecu- 
liar to himself. 

She was quite an important personage in her 
way, this young Mrs. Barnard. Pretty and 
pleasing, she had been fSted and flattered, and 
choyie all her life; having been an only child, 
and inheriting three hundred a year from her 
father, who was a country clergyman, and a 
neighbour of the Bamards ; so that being a sort 
of little heiress of those parts, she was considered 
quite a catch for young Alfred, who had only a 
miserable hundred a year of his own, pour tout 
potage! It is true he had the next promise of 
an appointment in London, averaging about 
three hundred a year; but, till that fell vacant, 
he and his pretty little wife must live as they 
could on their pittance. And this they did poorly 
enough, as may be supposed, but yet happily; 
for they loved one another with that exclusive 
devotion which, while it lasts, makes a paradise 
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of any place. To them Uncle Guy's " Chrlstmai 
Bevels" were a boon indeed; combining change 
of air, warm fires, and nourishing food, with 
considerable reduction of the weekly bills at 
home, as well as of those tormenting household 
worries inseparable from narrow means. Very 
grateful to him were they, for having included 
them in his pleasant party. 

But not long was the young wife suffered to 
rest by the blazing fire her kind host had heaped 
up for her benefit. She required care just now ; 
and a certain Mrs. Penelope Prance, who had 
presided over her first appearance in this world, 
and persecuted her in a mild, menial manner 
ever since, would be expecting her to come and 
lie down before dinner. So Uncle Guy sup- 
ported her up-stairs to her room, leaving Alfred 
to talk to his mother below, whilst the young 
folks, in a body, hanging on and clinging to 
Cousin Lily, escorted her to hers — dormitory 
number six — where, already laid out upon the bed, 
was her handsome black silk dress for the even- 
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ing (Cousin Lily always wore black, declaring it 
best suited to ladies "of a certain age"), and 
then fell to examining and chattering over it, 
and the changes in the fashions, &c., &c., paus- 
ing now and again to hug and caress her. And, 
as usual, sl)^ had attention and interest for every 
one of them, and was as ready to sympathise with 
their description of poor Anne's dreadful low 
spirits of late, as to advise about Gina's wreath, 
or gravely consider whether pink or blue was 
most becoming to Mary, till so much time had 
slipped by, that she was fain to turn them all out 
of the room, lest they should make her and them- 
selves late for dinner. 

But it was in the evening that she proved 
herself a trump indeed, as the boys said, playing 
for them while they danced (a new set of polkas 
and waltzes for this special occasion), without seem- 
ing to know what fatigue was; though you are 
not to suppose that her wrists did not ache at 
times, so that she could hardly strike the keys., 
But when she felt she must come to a stop, she 
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would steal a glance round, and see them all 
working away harder than ever, flying with 
light feet, and lighter hearts, and such sparkling 
eyes! There, too, was Uncle Guy, looking on 
with a benevolent pleasure it did one good to 
watch — ^thinking to himself, the dear, kindly soul, 
that his Christmas Eevels were beginning 
famously! No, she could not curtail their en- 
joyment, or his. Now was their season for it, at 
any rate, and long and bright might that season 
prove ! 

So she took heart of grace, and, changing the 
tune, on she went again more cheerily than 
ever; moralizing, perhaps, as she played. For 
Cousin Lily had an inner life of her own, 
to which she was apt to betake herself on oc- 
casions like the present, which, if you could 
enter into it, you might possibly wish were yours 
also. 

But let it not be imagined that she was 
neglected. Far from it. One after another 
of those joyous dancers would come to the 
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piano^ flashed and panting^ to offer to relieve 
her; whilst Uncle Guy brought her tea and 
negus, and waited upon her with that chivalrous 
reverence he considered but the due of such 
an angel as she was. And the young Guards- 
man paid her no end of compliments, and 
even Count Cosmo, who frequented all the 
grandest London houses, and waltzed with all 
the finest young ladies — fashionably as well as 
physically — declared he had never danced to 
better music. As for Mr. Granville, that great 
partly he whispered to Gina that he was quite 
in love with her charming cousin at the piano. 
What a sweet face she had — so good, and so 
good-humoured — how could she have remained 
unmarried all this while? To which Gina 
pantingly replied, with an arch smile and a 
certain rapid utterance, that it was not for 
want of opportunity, she could tell him; and 
he needn't suppose so. There were plenty of 
people would like to marry Cousin Lily now, 
if she would only have them. And he an- 
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swered that he would, and did she think there 
was any chance for him? For such an amia- 
ble face opposite one at breakfast would be 
charming — quite charming in a wife; and if 
he had any knowledge of countenance and of 
human nature at all, he should say her tea 
would be strong and good. And Gina, pre- 
tending not to hear, observed that Cousin 
Lily liked being single best, and independent 
also. Yes, he might think it strange, but 
some people did — ^with a great stress on that 
word. And it was no sooner out of her mouth, 
than his strong arm was about her again, and 
they were whirling round and round faster than 
ever, in time to the music of the independent 
spinster. 

So the pleasant hours whirled by too; till at 
last legs began to weary, as well as fingers, 
and Gunn, coming in pale with fatigue and 
aggravation, to announce refreshments in the 
dining-room, the party adjourned there for a 
time, after which, wishing each other a merry 

VOL. III. K 
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Chii^tmaSy and no end of them (for three 
o'clock had struck on every clock in the honse), 
they dashed through one jolly waltz more— and 
separated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

pHRISTMAS-DAYI— a bright sun— a cloud- 
^ less sky — cracking cold — ^glorious weather! 
The boys are thinking with rapture of the 
ice — how it will be hard enough to build a 
summer-honsG upon in this frost; the girls are 
looking forward to sundry little flirtations with 
— ^but, no, I will not betray their secrets; Mrs. 
Glynne is internally resolving to have her foot- 
warmer taken to church; she never can bear 
this cold without it ; Mr. Skinner is wishing his 
wife a merry Christmas, with rather a mischievous 
stress on the adjective; Mrs. Barnard mkre is 
praying all anxious and loving prayers for her ab- 
sent children — this Christmas-day begins cheerily 

for many. 

K 2 
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But not for all. One poor little maiden lies 
tossing painfully from side to side, unable to rest^ 
throbbing with fever, as she has throbbed all 
night. Uncle Guy, too, is sorely put out because 
he has lost the name of a candidate for the 

T Hospital ; and it is superfluous to remark 

that Gunn and the housemaid are considerably 
discomposed in consequence. For he has been 
having a furious rummage in his sanctmn ever 
since seven o'clock this morning; at which hour 
in winter, and six in summer, he invariably 
leaves his bed ; emerging from his quarters, and 
inspecting his cavalry at eight. He is positive he 
put the card in that spot — that precise spot ; and 
he points to a mass of heterogeneous documents 
lying together in inextricable confusion. Yet 
there it is not — ^no, he has looked. Some one 
must have touched it! He really wishes that 
female would not meddle with his papers. He 
has requested it often, and it is hard he cannot 
get obeyed in his own house. And Gunn, 
standing bolt upright, in attitude of '^'on, says 
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boldly, but respectfully, and altogether with- 
out stops, " The 'ousemaid have not put her 
foot in these quarters Gennerl not since the 
last blessed rummage we 'ad for the bird- 
fancier^s bill for physic for the birds if you 
'member which you'll please to reck'lect you 
found that your own self in ycur right 'and 
weskit pocket receipted all correct whereof they'd 
applied for the same unduly three separate 
times." 

And Uncle Guy, not in the least convinced 
or mollified by this explanation, points with a 
stubborn angry-looking finger to the dusty heap 
before him, indignantly repeating that he put it 
there — there — THERE — and why isn't it 
There now? And it's not there now! 

And when Gunn makes a military step for- 
ward, as though to search himself. Uncle Guy 
violently covers the said heap with his out- 
stretched hand, to intimate that he will suffer 
no tampering of that description before his very 
face. It's not there. He has looked himself. 
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and he knows it's not there. And why isn't it, 
when he put it there himself? 

And he proceeds to scatter the dusty papers 
wildly right and left, desiring that the housemaid 
may be summoned instantly — in-stant-ly! And 
when the housemaid appears, flushed and fright- 
ened, and denies in injured tones that she have 
been even a-near that room since the last rum- 
mage for the bird doctor^s receipt. Uncle Guy 
gets more angry than ever, and declares that 
it is too bad — a great deal too bad! A most 
im-por-tant cardl He wouldn't have mislaid it 
for all the world! He had promised his vote 
for that particular case, and — and — it must have 
been meddled with, for he put it himself there 
— THERE — ^THERE — and it's not there now! 

In short, Christmas-day has not opened quite 
smoothly for Uncle Guy. 

Nor yet for my friend in yellow, who has 
been coughing all night again, and seems scarcely 
able to draw his breath at all this morning. 

There is a troubled look in Uncle Guy's face, 
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as he goes in to breakfast, which is not unknown 
to Mrs. Skinner. "You haven't lost a paper 
by chance this morning, have you, brother?" 
she inquires, with a melancholy look. 

"Yes, I have, my dear," he answers very 
eagerly ; " you — ^you haven't found it, have you I 
A card, with the name of a candidate for the 
T Hospital. Sarah something. I'm in ter- 
rible distress about it. I've been searching all 
the morning." 

No, Mrs. Skinner has not seen it. She is 
very sorry — she thought he looked as if he had 
mislaid a paper. 

" It's very extraordinary," Uncle Guy ex- 
claims, looking round from one to another with 
appealing indignation; "I laid it in a parti- 
cular spot on my table. Fm positive I did. 
And now it's gone. Gone. And Gunn denies 
having touched it; and the housemaid denies 
having touched it ; and I'm quite sure I haven't 
touched • it myself. The fact is, they meddle 
with my papers — ^those females do — and it's too 
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bad! It really is. A most important card!*' 

And his handsome features wear an expression 
of the most injured irritation. You see that he 
is like Lucretia. 

But Cousin Lily comes to his aid. She will 
look for the card as soon as breakfast is over, 
if he will trust her. She is sure she will be able 
to find it. 

"Thank you, my dear," Uncle Guy says 
rather doubtfully, for he has an unspeakable 
jealousy about those papers of his, and labours 
under the unaccountable delusion that they are 
capable of disarrangement. 

" I won't put them out of order," Cousin Lily 
remarks, reading his thoughts in his countenance, 
" if you'll trust me for half an hour in your room 
by myself." 

And such is Uncle Guy's veneration for Cousin 
Lily's worth, that he actually suffers her to do 
what no other living being may, and ushers her 
with no end of courtly ceremony into \m sanctum 
sanctorumy leaving her to prosecute her search 
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after her own fashion. And on her return in 
about three quarters of an hour, she not only- 
presents him with the missing card, which she 
has found between the leaves of the Edinburgh 
Reviewy but she shows him his letters tied neatly 
together, his receipts docketed, his loose pack- 
thread wound up in his table drawer, his bu-d 
seed in a tin canister, his table and carpet dusted 
— ^in short, his snuggery for once made fit to 
be seen. She has had Gunn and the housemaid 
in to help her of course ; and the former is still 
gazing admiringly at the order that has sud- 
denly sprung out of so much confusion. *^ That 
female's a trump I" he says to himself, as he 
retreats; "a fatigue party under me couldn't 
a' done it no better. But t'ain't of no use. 
The gennerl '11 'ave it all of a muddle again 
to-morrer." 

Uncle Guy is yet in the midst of his 
grateful delight, when he is interrupted by 
three hurried knocks at the door; and young 
Alfred Barnard enters with a scared and 
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anxious face, to say he is very much afraid 
his wife is — ^is — agoing to be ill. 

"Going to be ill! You don't mean ^^ 

And Uncle Guy looks scared too. 

"Yes, Alfred Barnard does mean that. 
She — she says herself she is sure it's that. 
What's to be done? By George! What's to 
be done?" 

"Well, my dear fellow," Uncle Guy says, 
"the doctor^s coming at half-past ten, you know. 
He's probably here at this moment" — looking 
at his watch — "He must see her, of course. 
^ There's poor dear Anne has had another 
wretched night. Sister Glynne says — very high 
fever. But he'd better see your wife first, 
certainly. By George 1 this is — ^this is in- 
deed ^" 

"Oh, isn't it! And we've nothing here — 
nothing. You see, we never dreamt of it for 
another six or seven weeks, at least. She's alto- 
gether unprovided with things." 

"Things!" 
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Uncle Guy looks puzzled. 

« Oh ! I see ! Yes 1— ah ! Well, I'm afraid 
/ haven't got any; but we must borrow 
^things.' Yes, that's it, of course, There must 
be * things' in the village, and we'll borrow 
them. Never mind, my dear fellow " — laying 
his hand upon the young man's shoulder — 
"these things happen in the best regulated 
families, and it'll be all right, you'll see, in 
the end. I'll just go and consult your mo- 
ther — she's the best person to consult in this 
emergency." 

And Uncle Guy, in a tremulous fuss, 
hurries back to the dining-room, followed by 
Alfred Barnard (Cousin Lily, at the first 
sight of the young man's anxious countenance, 
has disappeared with an intuitive suspicion of 
the case), and there finds several of the party 
still lingering and conversing over a late break- 
fast. Sister Barnard, however, is not among 
them; she has been hastily summoned to her 
daughter-in-law. 
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But now the door opens, and Mrs. Glynne 
appears, with consternation on her countenance, 
and utters something with great volubility that 
Sister Skinner does not hear — something that 
occasions exclamations of surprise and dismay 
from the assembled party. 

"What is it!" cries poor Sister Skinner; 
''what has happened — what's the matter?" 

But they are all too entirely occupied with 
Mrs. Glynne's news, to heed or to hear her. 
They never even look at her; and she con- 
tinues inquiring, imploring, appealing, reproach- 
ing, lamenting — in vain. They talk hurriedly 
among themselves — they gaze at one another 
in alarm; but of Lugubria they take no more 
notice than if she were not there. At last, 
however. Cousin Lily comes to her aid — Cousin 
Lily, ever ready to help the distressed — who 
has entered the room only a few minutes be- 
fore. 

" Oh ! how cruel, how unfeeling you all 
are!" a doleful voice exclaims in that gentle 
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creature's ear. "Will no one tell me what has 
happened? Is anyone dead? What dreadful 
thing has occurred to somebody?" 

Then Cousin Lily turns to her, and in d. 
clear voice explains that the doctor has just 
announced to Mrs. Glynne that Anne has got 
the scarlet fever. 

"Didn't I tell you?" Lugubria exclaims, 
-with a sort of gloomy triumph; "didn't I tell 
you something would happen? Another time, 
perhaps, you'll not laugh at my presentiments. 
Didn't I warn you some misfortune was 
coming? And now, of course, we shall all • 
of us catch it. That'll be the next thing." 

"Keally, Lucretia," Mrs. Glynne exclaims 
at the top of her voice, "you're too bad! 
Instead of helping one to consider what's best 
to be done, you do nothing but croak. Croak, 
croak, croak!" 

"My advice is," Count Cosmo says, rising 
majestically, with the newspaper in his hand, 
"that we disperse without loss of time. This 
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very day, in fact. I shall be very sorry to 
leave you, sir," — turning to Uncle Guy — "but 
prudence in these cases is, of course, para- 
mount.** 

"But perhaps some of us have caught it 
already," Gina suggests; "some of us have 
been living with Anne, you know." 

"Of course!" cries Cosmo Skinner. "Let's 
all disperse in different du'ections, and spread it 
everywhere — 2l jolly game that! That's what 
little Plummer^s people did. They packed off 
each of his brothers and sisters, as they sickened, 
and so spread it in seven different places." 

"Come, come, Cosmo, five," Charlie Glynne 
corrects. 

"Five are five too many," Uncle Guy remarks. 
"No, no, my dears, you'd better all stay where you 
are. There need be no fresh danger of infec- 
tion, if we take proper precautions; and those 
that are in for it had better be nursed here like 
Christians, rather than carry themselves and the 
disease somewhere else." 
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" And Margaret !" 

Alfred Barnard has been listening in mute 
consternation all this while, and now they see that 
his face is very pale. 

"What's to be done about Margaret? She 
mustn't see this doctor now. He might infect 
her, and in her situation ^" 

The door opens, and sister Barnard's plump 
form appears, her mild face looking heated and 
anxious. 

"Is the doctor come?" she inquires. "The 
instant he arrives he must go to Margaret. 
Sister Glynne, you won't mind his seeing 
Margaret first ? It is urgent — ^very urgent. In- 
deed, I wish ^" 

They surround her — ^they tell her the news — 
they explain that the doctor has been come some 
time — ^is now in Anne's room — &c., &c. And 
what does she think should be done under the 
circumstances ? 

And she stands aghast — overwhelmed by the 
intelligence — as completely taken aback as any 
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of them. And again they fall to consulting and 
•whispering; each suggesting something different 
— all talking at the same moment — ^till, before 
they have had time to realise either the fact or the 
danger, the doctor himself is in the very midst of 
them. 

The effect is ludicrous. They fall away from 
the man as though he were the personification 
of scarlet fever. They exclaim — they shriek; 
" Oh ! — oh, law I he's just left her ! Please 
don't come here! Please! — oh! pray not near 
me /" Two or three of them make hurriedly for 
the door. Count Cosmo disappears in no small 
perturbation, and is seen no more. Alfred 
Barnard takes refuge in the bay window, and 
entreats that "for mercy's sake, for Margarets 
sake, he may not be approached !" Cousin Lily 
slips quietly away to young Mrs. Barnard, wisely 
reflecting that, unless she goes there now, she 
will be excluded ever afterwards; and that in 
the imiversal fear and anxiety about the poor 
little lady, she seems likely to be left pretty 
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much to herself. Sister Barnard follows, as 
fast as her somewhat feeble limbs will carry her. 
The boys, thinking this kind of thing likely to 
prove rather dull fun, sneak off ; their sisters and 
the Guardsman follow; and no one stands his 
ground without flinching, save Uncle Guy, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Skinner. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Kound, a short, stout, good- 
humoured man, vith cheeks like winter apples, 
laughs heartily at the consternation and clearance 
his entrance has occasioned. 

" Yes, it is a case of scarlet fever — a favourable 
one, he hopes ; the eruption is out, and the throat 
is decidedly better this morning." 

"But Margaret?" shouts Alfred Barnard, from 
his bay-window. "What's to be done about 
Margaret I" 

Then Sister Skinner explains that poor lady's 
case, and inquires whether Doctor Kound thinks 
he can safely go to her, after having been with 
Anne; or can he recommend any other doctor, 
who can be got at without delay ? 

VOL. IIL L 
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"None nearer than eleven miles/' Doctor 
Kound replies ; " and lie has no one at home 
but his boy. His assistant is out for the day. 
Christmas time, you know, madam." And Doctor 
Kound wishes them a happy one, and looks 
round with a smile, as cool as one of his own 
cucumbers in his garden at home. He takes 
out his snuff-box, and helps himself to a pinch. 
"He had better risk it, and see the lady, he 
thinks; but ^" 

" No I no-o I" shouts the voice from the 
window. 

"Then what's to be done?" 

At this juncture, sister Barnard opens the 
door, and peeping in, says Margaret is cry- 
ing — actually crying for the doctor, and he must 
come to her at once. She knows nothing about 
the scarlet-fever, of course. 

"Very right, madam," Doctor Kound re- 
marks; "nor she mustn't know. Take my 
advice, my good madam; go you back, and 
keep watch that no chattering female domes- 
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tic informs her. Depend upon it, every one 
of 'em is dying to do it at this moment — and 
they will, if you don't prevent them. And Til 
follow you in three minutes." 

" Oh ! no ! — no I" again shouts the voice from 
the window. 

But sister Barnard opens the door wider, 
and looking at her son, says with authoritative 
decision that the doctor must come — ^there is 
no other alternative. And the said doctor, 
hearing her words, promptly inquires if any 
one can lend him some clothes. He would like 
to change his own before proceeding to the 
patient. 

" Oh I / will ! — I will !" cries the voice from 
the window. "That is — oh! no, I can't of 
course — it wouldn't be safe. Oh ! this is dread- 
ful! — dreadful — I can do nothing." 

"You shall have some of mine. Round!" 
Uncle Guy exclaims, and hurries the doctor off 
to his room. 

But the poor little man finds himself so 

l2 
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wretchedly uncomfortable in the General's gar- 
ments, that officer being of a tall, command- 
ing figure, whilst his own is short and obese, 
that he begs permission to borrow a dressing- 
gown instead ; and presently emerges in a 
long trailing wrapper lined with flaming scarlet, 
which, streeling behind him as he walks along 
the passage, gives him the appearance of a 
plump military baby in gigantic long clothes. 
Everyone laughs at his figure, in spite of the 
anxious circumstances of the time, and he 
laughs himself more than all. But Alfred 
Barnard, who is watching from a safe dis- 
tance, considers it brutal to laugh— quite 
brutal; and calls out in agonised tones that 
he is sure it will give Margaret a dreadful 
turn to see Doctor Kound like that; and she 
is so clever, she will be certain to suspect 
the truth directly. On which there is another 
consultation, cut short by the appearance of 
Lily's head over the banisters, and the sound 
of her quiet voice, saying distinctly that Mar- 
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garet is so. very ill, and so anxious for the 
doctor, she will never think of noticing how 
he is -dressed. So sister Barnard and the 
trailing practitioner disappear at last within the 
mysterious chamber. 

And now, it being much too late for church, 
whither the young people have been gone some 
time, Uncle Guy, who has received the in- 
structions of the doctor, proceeds to despatch 
the following communication to his horrified 
housekeeper, through the hands of the yet more 
horrified Gunn, who thinks these misfortunes 
a very fitting punishment for such follies as 
"Christmas Kevels." 

"Mrs. Hill, ample store of hospital comforts 
to be laid in very first thing to-morrow. 
Case of scarlet fever in dormitory number 
20. Strict quarantine to be observed. Young 
person in charge of patient to allow of no 
communication from without. Rations to be 
left on table outside. Any infringement of 
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orders to be at once reported to me. Second 
case of illness in dormitory number 7. Medi- 
cal officer's instructions to be obeyed in every 
particular. Enclosed to be sent at once to 
Goody Gutch." 

(Note enclosed). ^' Mrs. Gutch, your services 
are required in dormitory number 20. Case of 
scarlet-fever. Come immediately." 

"Guy Glynne." 

To this summons the following answer is 
returned in the course of the morning. 

"Anne Gutch her umbel dewtee to the 
Jennerl, and me darter's 2 small bies a bees 
a stoppin along a me, so shoodnt feal it write 
not to nuss no kase of inpheckshin, wich 
opes no ophence, from yer umbel cervant, 

"Anne Gutch." 

There are certain cases — perhaps we should 
rather call them emergencies — in life, which, 
chancing but rarely, serve to display with 
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greater clearness the real points of character, 
than years of ordinary intercourse would do. 
The sudden appearance of an infectious disease 
is one of these. Then come out selfishness, 
cowardice, want of generous feeling in some ; 
and disinterestedness, heavenly charity, self-ab- 
negation in others. Let us see how each acted 
in this household, under circumstances of more 
than ordinary trial and perplexity. 

Uncle Guy, wholly without fear for himself 
(indeed, the noble creature knew not what fear 
was), but full of anxiety for others, occupied 
himself in unceasing endeavours to provide 
every conceivable comfort, and enforce every 
possible precaution, that could solace the sick, 
or tend to protect the sound. If his Christ- 
mas Kevels could not be as jolly as he had 
hoped — ^if suffering instead of enjoyment was 
to be the portion of some of those coUected 
under his roof — at least he would do the utmost 
that man and money could do to mitigate that 
suffering, and bring good out of an evil that 
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could neither have been foreseen nor prevented. 
So the good man went about, thinking for hia 
large family, as he called them — planning, con- 
triving, encouraging — ^with a cordial, cheery 
word for everyone, and inward prayers for all on 
this anxious Christmas-day. 

Mrs. Edgar, on the other hand, by no means 
without feeling for her daughter, but enter- 
taining a still tenderer regard for herself, saw, 
or thought she saw, that her duty to her 
other children made it clearly imperative on 
her to leave the care of the infected one to her 
maid, a young woman who, never having had the 
scarlet- fever herself, did not hesitate to shut 
herself up with the sick girl, and undertake 
the entire nursing of her, since the only avail- 
able person in the village could not be per- 
suaded to help. Nor did the active, willing 
creature seem to think that by this voluntary 
self-devotion she was doing anything out of the 
way. 

^' I ain't afraid, sir," she bawled out to Uncle 
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Guy, as he stood beneath the open window 
of the ante-room adjoining Anne's, inquiring 
and suggesting; *^I shan't catch it, / dare- 
say ; I ain't a bit afraid. And Miss Anne had 
a deal rather have me than any stranger — I 
know that. So if you'll please to send me 
up my things, and get Mrs. Skinner's maid 
to see to Miss Gina's hair, and fastenin' be'ind, 
I'll stop here. Misses had better not come; 
she'd only be frightened, and so more likely to 
catch it." 

And Uncle Guy went and told his sister 
Glynne, with a little break in his voice, that 
'^that maid of hers. Greasy, or Dripping, or 
whatever her name was, was worth her weight 
in goold (the Glynnes always so pronounced 
that word) — worth her weight in goold." 

But we must explain the origin of these 
various aliases. When his smart damsel, who 
really rejoiced in the name of Lard, had been 
engaged by Mrs. Glynne some four years pre- 
viously, as ladies'-maid to herself and her daugh- 
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tersy she, the said Lard, had respectfully in- 
quired by what name she was to be called. 
" Your somame, of course," the lady had re- 
plied. ** In the houses where / visit, which 
are quite the very best, nothing else would be 
tolerated." 

But Miss Lard, dropping a curtsy, begged 
pardon. That was not what she had meant. 
Was her surname to be altered, please, m'mt 
She had been Johnson in her last place, and 
Brown in the one before. Her ladies had 
considered that Lard sounded too — too greasy! 

" Ah ! — well — true," Mrs. Glynne had replied ; 
"I had quite forgotten that. But there's no 
reason why you shouldn't be Lard/i^r. Lard- 
ner sounds quite respectable. Lardner will do." 

And Lardner Mrs. Edgar called Jemima from 
that day, setting the example of it with sono- 
rous distinctness. But it was all in vain. 
The girls had been present at the above-men- 
tioned interview, and from that time Lardner 
had become Greasy to them (or Grisi, as they 
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preferred to spell it), and, as a natural con- 
sequence, Greasy to the household in general. 
In vain the mother remonstrated, declaring 
that nick-names were a lowering of the dig- 
nity and decorum that should exist between 
young ladies and their attendants. The more 
she objected, the more "Greasy" stuck to 
Lard, who was even overheard to declare that 
"she hoped her young ladies would always so 
call her, which she liked it a vast deal better 
than the stuck-up name of Lardner, that al- 
ways made her feel jammed up and dusty, 
like an unpleasant pocket cyclopedian squeezed 
tight in a shelf." 

I'm afraid her young ladies forgot their 
dignity so far as even occasionally to address 
her as Madame Grisi ; a mode of appellation 
which not a little astonished those who had 
heard of, but not seen, the celebrated artiste of 
that name. 

But we must pause from this digression to 
take a peep at two of Uncle Guy's guests, 
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at present enjoying their cigars in the green- 
house — y\z. Frank Westenra, the gayest and 
most open-hearted of Guardsmen, and that hand- 
some, exclusive, and somewhat supercilious heir- 
apparent. Count Cosmo, the darling of duch- 
esses, the courted and coveted of countesses, 
for their youthful debutantes — Count Cosmo, 
whose pardon I should beg for not having 
mentioned him, as I was bound to do, first. 
He IS a character, and occupies a place in 
fashionable society that entitles him to more than 
a mere word of notice. 

Count Cosmo is tall, soldier-like, handsome, 
imposing — in appearance and manner a very 
fit prince royal for the house of Glynne; 
with quite a sufficient sense of the vast im- 
portance of that ancient race and of its future 
monarch. He is fully prepared to do his duty 
by his family, and marry rank, fashion, and 
beauty — money also, if he can find it com- 
bined with the other three. He is perhaps 
selfish, but certainly kind-hearted — idolised by 
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his parents, especially his mother, by whom 
il se laisse adorer^ as such a great prince 
should ; but yet inheriting much of the filial 
attachment, as well as filial respect, which have 
descended from father to son among the Glynnes 
from time immemorial. He will probably make 
a very good monarch when he comes to his 
kingdom, especially if his consort should be a 
sensible and amiable woman. 

Such is Count Cosmo, who has just been 
confiding to Frank Westenra his determination 
to "cut the very next morning that shall 
dawn on Blenden Manor, as infection of any 
kind has always been to him the dash." 

"I don't like to hurt my uncle," he says, 
" or I would go this afternoon ; for scarlet- 
fever, once in a house, is had by relays gene- 
rally, hot and hot — and Fve no wish to experi- 
ence it myself." 

" I shall take my chance," Frank replies, puff- 
ing away, with his hands in his pockets. "Tm 
not afraid." 
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"That round doctor seems an unscrupulous 
sort of fellow — capable of anything, even of 
dining here." (Puff, puff). 

" I don't see the harm, if he does." 

" What, after attending Anne ? In the scarlet- 
fever! To come amongst us all! My dear 
fellow '' 

"He's attending Mrs. Alfred too, and I sup- 
pose her life is as precious to her as ours to 
us. But I daresay he won't dine." (Puff, puff). 

"I daresay he will. My uncle will compel 
him. — Queer fellow, my uncle." (Puff). 

" How queer ? A trump, in my opinion." 

"I don't say he's not, in essentials — a fine 
soldier, and all that. Deuced queer, neverthe- 
less." 

"In what way I" 

" Oh ! in a hundred ways. That dashed friend 
in yellow breakfasting with him, and eating out 
of his egg." 

" What's the harm if he likes it, as long as 
he doesn't eat out of ours?" (Puff). 
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"I only say it's queer — that's all. Most 
people don't care to have their horse lunch 
with them. / don't, I own. But of course 
you uphold him in everything — and quite right 
too. I should in your place." 

" Why so ? What do you mean ?" 

** Ain't you his heir ?" 

"His heir! What put that into your head? 
I never thought of such a thing, nor he either, 
I'm quite sure. (Puff, puff, puff). 

" My Aunt Con told me positively it was the 
case." 

"I do wish Mrs. Edgar Glynne would mind 
her own concerns. I don't believe the General 
has a thought of the kind. He is most friendly 
to me — always has been — but I believe it's solely 
for my poor mother's sake, to whom he was 
once devotedly attached. And I neither want 
his money, nor look for it." 

"He's plenty of it, at any rate; and spends 
next to nothing. Deuced fond of money." (Puff, 
puff). 
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"I don't know. The girls say he is always 
giving away to them and to his sisters. Dear 
fellow ! I hope^ with all my soul, he may 
marry yet, and have children of his own." 

^^He won't do that, you'll see — cut out for 
an old bachelor. Full of prejudices. Abhors 
smoking, and all that sort of thing." (Puff, 
puff). 

Now young Frank has eight hundred a year, 
pour tout potagey and nothing further to look to ; 
whilst Count Gosmo is heir to a double property 
(his mother was a co-heiress), and will one day 
have a clear ten or twelve thousand a year to 
spend. Yet he decidedly covets Uncle Gujr's 
wealth, and in his heart begrudges the chance 
of even a share of it to the young Guardsman ; 
whilst that generous hearted young fellow 
never gives it a thought. So much for the two 
men. 

Meanwhile sisters Skinner and Glynne are 
sitting together in the drawing-room, both looking 
decidedly gloomy. 
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" If you're really uneasy about Mary, I'd send 
her away/' the former suggests, somewhat im- 
patiently ; for, as usual. Sister Skinner has been 
prognosticating no end of misfortunes. "Any- 
thing^s better than being frightened from morning 
till night," 

"Brighton, sister! When you suggest that, 
do you consider the prices at Brighton ? Living 
there is actually dearer than in London; and I 
should have to pay I don't know what for lodgings 
at this season." 

" I didn't say Brighton, sister; I said " 

" And I can't send her to Harley Street — the 
house is full of workmen. I'm sure the trouble 
and fatigue I had before we came here, locking 
up everything — it made me quite ill. And now 
this anxiety coming upon one ; I, who never even 
go in a cab for fear of infection " 

"Well, there's no use in fretting; if Mary 
is to have it, I suppose she's caught it al- 
ready." 

" Oh I she's steady enough, as far as that goes. 
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But what that has to do with the matter^ Fm sure 
I don't know. You do make such odd remarks, 
sister, by way of consolation." 

" I didn't say steady ; I ^** 

" But I never did hare any luck ; and ^* 

"Really, you provoke me, sister; your luck*s 
better than mine this time, at any rate, for 
your girl has not got the scarlet-fever as yet, 
and mine has. And you don't seem to feel 
the least for me, I must say — prevented as I 
am from even nursing my own child." 

Sister Glynne, in her indignation, quite bawls 
out these words, so that Lugubria must hear 
them. 

"As to that, sister, no one prevents you, 
that I know of. You might nurse her if you 
chose." 

"No, sister. I have a duty to my other 
children, and that prevents me. My life is es- 
sential to them, and I should not be justified in 
risking it. It would be hard indeed to deprive 
them ^" 
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" Lard ! bless me I you don't surely expect Lard 
to attend to her night and day without help? 
Couldn't LUy '' 

"No, sister, Lily couldn't — ^that is, if you're 
talking of her nursing Anne. Lily has under- 
taken to be with Margaret till the monthly nurse 
comes. And as for Lard/i^ (with a screaming 
stress on the last syllable), she is as proud as 
possible to have the sole charge of Anne. Proud 
and pleased — and wants no help. So don't you 
bother yourself about what don't concern y^u, 
there's a good soul." 

Meanwhile the young people are off to skate 
at Mr. Granville's, chaperoned by Uncle Skinner; 
a proceeding that meets with the unqualified 
approbation of Mrs. Edgar, who fancied, last 
night, she perceived no slight inclination on the 
part of that wealthy proprietor for her daughter 
Gina ; and considers that nothing is so likely to 
fan any incipient flame of that kind as constant 
communication on the ice. 

And when this strange, eventful Christmas- 
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dar oomes at last to a dose, two new tinv 
members of Unck Gor s hcMisdidd and kindred 
have made their appearmce <m tbe stage of 
life; prematnreljy indeed, and with bat feeble 
strength to uphold them against its dangers, 
hot stQl showing a decided dispositicm to make 
the best and noisiest fight for it they can 
under the circumstances. And Cousin Lily 
has quietly established herself in the young 
mother's room, there to remain with Mrs. Prance^ 
as an A. J). C, till the arrival of Mrs. Coddler, 
who has been written for. Doctor Bound has 
promised to send his assistant to take charge of 
the lady and her babes in the morning, and has 
looked in upon, and pronounced Anne to be 
going on favourably, the last thing at night 
Madame Greasy has made the heartiest of suppers, 
standing bolt upright and brisk to her plate, the 
cloth being laid on an uncomfortable chest of 
drawers. And the party in the drawing-room 
have been making themselves uncommonly jolly 
over a round game. 
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In short, the termination of Christmas-day is, 
like the condition of all the patients, as good as, 
if not better than, could have been expected, con- 
sidering its very gloomy commencement. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

T)UT, alas! trouble and anxiety were in store 
*^ for the inmates of Blenden Manor. Be- 
fore many days were over, young Mrs. Alfred 
Barnard lay at the point .of death, and her 
husband was half wild with grief and alarm. 

Good, fatherly Doctor Round had yielded to 
the apprehensions of the latter, and had given 
up the case — at that time a perfectly prosperous 
one, to his assistant, confining himself to attend- 
ance on Miss Glynne. But when symptoms 
appeared, not unlikely to baffle the skill of the 
younger practitioner. Uncle Guy took upon 
himself at once to send for me. I found the 
patient in a state as nearly hopeless as could 
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well be imagined^ and for forty-eight hours 
all was suspense and misery in that house. 
Then nature suddenly made a rally ; the danger- 
ous symptoms first diminished, then disappeared, 
and the feeble young mother fluttered back, as 
it were, to the life on which she had so nearly 
closed her eyes. 

During those terrible days and nights. Cousin 
Lily scarcely quitted the bedside. The Lon- 
don nurse had been unable to come so much 
sooner than the period of her engagement, and 
a temporary substitute had been provided by 
Doctor Bound. But on Lily fell most of the 
fatigue, and nearly the whole of the responsi- 
bility. Cares and children had greatly impaired 
poor sister Barnard's strength, and the sight 
of her son's distress so unnerved her, that I 
banished her as much as possible from the sick- 
room. Then it was that Lily's beautiful and 
rare character came out in all its lustre, remind- 
ing me continually of my own sweet wife. 
Well might she be called a sceur de charitel 
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A sick-room seemed her proper sphere — ^to tend 
the suffering, her natural vocation. What so 
qiiiet, so noiseless as her movements? — what 
so soothing as the tones of her voice t Her 
sweet, pale face had in it a strange charm — 
her soft eyes beamed forth sympathy and com- 
passion. By a gesture — a look almost — she 
would check the grief of the almost despairing 
husband; by a few whispered words she con- 
trived to rekindle hope. But, indeed, she pos- 
sessed the art of controlling everyone; and 
without appearing to attempt it. There was 
about her a moral power that none could resist* 
Whatever she suggested was done without hesi- 
tation, yet her manner of suggesting was gentle- 
ness itself. The hired nurse obeyed her blindly. 
If she thought sister Barnard Should go and 
lie down, sister Barnard went at once. I my- 
self listened gladly to her hints, and more than 
once was entirely guided by her judgment. 
With that tact, of which none but a refined 
mind is capable, she perceived and performed 
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no end of simple offices that brought with them 
alleviation. For a mere change of posture, a 
cooler pillow, a door kept open or closed — trifles 
utterly ridiculous to the healthful — may be mat- 
ters of unspeakable moment to one lying help- 
less, prone, parched with fever, racked with pain 
— it may be, drawing nearer and nearer to that 
mighty whirlpool which must one day engulf 
us all. It was Lily who had the fire-irons 
covered to prevent noise — ^who hung cards out- 
side the door, enjoining quiet in the house — 
who made the homely nurse take off her creak- 
ing shoes. It was Lily who read in the dim 
eyes of the almost expiring mother the unutter- 
able wish to see her babes — Lily who brought 
them to her, sleeping as they were (alas I they 
reminded me of other twins), putting the soft 
new-bom cheeks to her feverish one, and letting 
them rest there for awhile. It was Lily who 
whispered what sweet infants they were, caus- 
ing a thrill of delight even to that feeble fluttering 
heart; Lily who every now and then, even in 
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the worst of times, spoke in the throbbing ears, 
softly, tenderly, a prayer for help and for sub- 
mission. The doctor^s assistant had tears in 
his eyes when he came out from her. She 
had encouraged him in his greatest alarm-^ 
pointing out this or that symptom that she 
thought was mitigated ; hoping — cheering ever. 

"Under Providence, we shall do,'' Uncle Guy 
had said, clapping poor Alfred Barnard on the 
shoulder; "you'll see we shall. SMs there — 
and I hear she's full of hope." 

It was Lily too, who, when things had be?- 
gun decidedly to mend, came out herself to 
tell them all so, peeping, though only for a 
moment, into the room where they were sitting 
— ^her pale face so much paler than usual — her 
eyes with such dark circles round them — but 
yet smiling and serene, as she said softly, "So 
much better this morning! an excellent night — 
I knew you'd like to hear." 

Oh ! Lily ! Lily ! such angels as you are, 
redeem our selfish kind ! 
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Nor was Greasy much less admirable, though 
it was after a different manner from Cousin 
Lily's. Faithful and untiring, the devoted 
creature did everything; and did it with a 
will. Also with a bang, or a slap. She would 
be up any number of times in the night, if 
she heard Miss Anne only move; springing 
bolt upright on her bare feet, like those man* 
nikins you pull with a string. She made up 
the fire, with raspings and scrapings indescrib- 
able; never letting it get low once, in all those 
weary days and nights. She made the arrow- 
root and barley-water, with terrible jinglinga 
of glasses and cups ; she made the beds, with 
frightful straining and development of her 
muscular system; she fed, she coaxed, she 
comforted, she flattered, she petted, she combed 
and brushed the poor patient, standing con- 
tentedly beside her bed for hours together, 
doing her very best to amuse and cheer the 
solitary child, who was shut out from associa- 
tion with her own kindred. She made believe 
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to enjoy her own meals, eating them with no 
end of noise, always bolt upright to the 
drawers, under Anne's eyes. She told her 
funny stories of what was going on in the 
house — how discovered, who shall sayt — and 
sometimes succeeded in winning a smile from 
the poor pale lips. She related how Mr. 
Alfred were just beside himself with fright 
about infection — ^that's what he were; keeping 
the silver forks and things up in their rooms 
(which Mr. Gunn were mad about it), for feaf 
if they went down, they should be used for 
Miss Anne's meals, and then come up again 
for Mrs. Alfred's. Likewise the tray napkind 
and table-cloth, which he would not have no 
fresh ones at all. She told how he'd been 
nearly out of his mind one morning because 
there was a pimple on Mrs. Alfred's nose, and 
he thought it were the scarlet fever; and how 
he kept a large jug of vinegar continual, 
and actually dipped his own letters in it be- 
fore posting of them, and read those he re- 
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ceived in the passage, tearing them up, oh! 
ever so small, and burning of them; and how 
Mrs. Prance and the nurse had quarrelled 
dreadful — dreadful ; they was heard all over 
the place. Mrs. Prance had one of her worst 
headaches in consequence; and Mr, Alfred 
he turned her out of her lady's apartments 
for two 'ole days, thinking she'd got the fever, 
and she give warning in a letter, only he 
wouldn't take it in, saying it might be charged 
with infection. And how he chlorided-of-limed 
himself every time he came near Mrs. Alfred, 
and insisted on an open saucer of it on the 
counterping, which was twice upset, and a 
mercy it didn't give the poor lady cold. And 
how the General was an angel of a man, if 
ever there was, and Mrs. Hill had no peace 
with his notes — dispatches, he called them— 
ordering her to send everything that everybody 
wished to everybody; how he came to the 
window of her, Greas/s, ante-room twice a 
day regular, and bawled out to know how the 
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dear little woman were going on up there, 
and couldn't she fancy anything particular for 
her dinner, and it should be got, if it were 
ever so. 

But Greas/s exalted opinion of Uncle Guy 
may perhaps be better understood if I tran- 
scribe a letter of hers written to her sister 
about this time, which afterwards accidentally 
came into Violet's possession. 

^^Dbsarest Annamaria, — 

"Hoping this will find you in 
good health, as it leaves me at present, though 
a trifle dull, through Miss Anne sying so 
ewy, likewise being shunned rite and left, if 
I so much as puts my nose out of doors, as 
if one was a wild beest with the spotted 
plague. Dear Miss Anne, she's a-going on 
middlin', but says very little, owing, p'raps to 
Peeling off, which they, say is the most 
ketching time, but I ain't afraid myself. 

"Annamaria, you'll wonder at the aff five- 
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pound note I sends with this, which I'm a-going 
to explane it. That angel of a man, Uncle 
Gie, he comes underneath the winder of our 
aunty-room, and bawls out, ^Jemimar, bow 
d'ye dof And I says * Pretty well on the 
'ole, I thank you, General; I hope I see you 
well, sir?' And he says, ^Very well, I thank 
you, Jemimar, and how is the dear little wo- 
man in there?' he says. Then 1 told him 
Miss Anne were a trifle better, and a-reading 
of her sister's letters. Then he says, says he, 
*I hear you keeps your Aged mother with 
your Celery;' and I says, as red as seeling- 
wax, *But I don't do it alone. General,' I 
says; *we all helps, as in duty bound, for 
she've been a good mother to us. Then 
he says, says he, can you ketch? and before 
I knows whether it were the fever he meant, 
he chucks me up a small packet, rite up into 
the Aunty room. And, says he, send that to 
your Aged mother, says he, as from yourself. 
From yourself, mind. And tell her I says she've 
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gat a dao^ter tfaaf s an hoiiar to her Sedau 
Y«, you «e, Jemim. L«d, ays be, for he's 
too much of a gaitlemaii to call me out of mj 
name — Ae is — and Fd be proud to diake you 
by the hand, Jemimar Laid, <hi1t Ftc a du^ 
to perform to them below stairs^ and it woold 
be onconsistent with that to indulge in any sach 
ablutions, says he. And befcse Fd time to drop 
a word of thanks, he bawls out, Now don't you 
go for to change that bank note in this 'oose, 
says he — cause of inpheckdon. And would the 
clear little woman up there find it any comfort 
to have my friend in yeller — thafs his kenary, 
because, if so, she shall have him and welcome. 
And I'll stand him in the passage immegiate, 
with proper directions for his medikle treatment, 
pinned atop of his cage. But no, I says quite 
firm, for I see the ill convenience, it's very kind of 
you to name it, Gennerl, and I'll tell Miss Anne, 
but I couldn't see to both him and her, not to 
do justice by both, so it's best not risked. And 
when he were gone, what do you think I done, 
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Anna-maria, went and bad a good cry on the 

* * 

Aunty room table, and it done me good, wbich 
please write a line to say the 'afPs been received. 
With love and duty to dear mother and all 
friends, 

" Your affectionate Sister, 

" Jemima Lard." 

Poor Anne was not neglected during her period 
of quarantine. Books, messages, and, above all, 
letters poured in upon her ; and, by means of the 
latter, she was kept au courant of all that oc- 
curred in and about the house. She heard of 
the tremendous commotion there had been one 
fine day, because Mary Skinner had missed a 
book, and Uncle Guy had learnt from Greasy 
through ihe window that it lay on Alfred Bar- 
nard's dressing-table, where in fact it was found. 
And Alfred Barnard had come down in a perfect 
fury to complain to his uncle that Lardner, or 
Greasy, or whatever her name was, must have 
been in his room — actually 1 or how could she 
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have known the book was there? Lardner 
That personification of concentrated infection of 
scarlet fever, to dare to enter the apartment 
adjoining his wife's! She must be meaning to 
infect that wife and her innocent babes! But 
Uncle Guy had positively refused to blow up 
Greasy, declaring that she was a trump, and not 
one to endanger the life of any mortal breathing, 
unless it were herself. On which Alfred Barnard 
had replied with considerable heat that Uncle 
Guy was completely deceived in that young 
person, who he had reason to believe was hol- 
low — ^utterly hollow and unprincipled. Hadn't 
he himself seen her standing bawUng to Mrs. 
Hill, contrary to all regulations, she at one end 
of the corridor, and Mrs. Hill at the other — some 
nonsense too about bread sauce! Bread sauce! 
Bah! What was all the bread sauce in the 
universe compared with the life of Margaret and 
her infants? And didn't she have the face to 
tell Prance only the other day, through that win- 
dow she was always standing at, that she was 
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sorry to hear one of the twins had got the thrush? 
How did she know one of the twins had got the 
thrush? He would be glad to know that't 

How Greasy screamed with delight when these 
particulars were read to her! It was good to 
see the brisk little body shake her sides. She 
had been feeling dull before — somewhat weary 
of her solitude, but these details set her up again. 
And from that moment the laughter-loving 
mortal laid herself laboriously out to discover 
every possible particular of the Bamards' goings 
on, and took care that her discoveries should be 
carried straight back to Mr. Alfred, whose indig- 
nation thereat knew no bounds. 

Anne learnt, too, through her kind correspond- 
ents, all about the skating, which, with occa- 
sional intervals of thaw, went on smoothly 
enough; and about the tumbles on the ice, and 
the tea-drinkings at Granville Priory ; and (after 
all anxiety was over) the particulars of Mary 
Skinner^s terrible accident, which might have 
had snch awful consequences, for she was some 
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minates in the water before Mr. Granville and 
her brothers could get suflSciently near the 
broken ice to extricate her. As it was, she 
escaped with a desperate fright, and still more 
desperate chill, and was carried to Granville 
Priory, to be nursed by its owner^s sister, and 
her own Cousin Gina — ^the latter being kept there 
especially for the purpose — an arrangement highly 
congenial to Mrs. Glynne, who saw and foresaw 
shrewdly a great deal in that quarter. She and 
Mrs. Skinner presently made a pilgrimage to 
visit the invalid, whom they found promoted to 
the sofa in her bed-room, in the comfortable 
enjoyment of a novel ; whilst Mr. Granville and 
Gina were playing at billiards below, Mrs. Camp- 
bell doing chaperon in the adjoining drawing- 
room, with open doors between — all very correct 
and proper. 

Neither the last-mentioned lady, nor her brother, 
was troubled with the slightest fear of infection, 
and they united in entreating that Miss Skinner 
and Miss Glynne might be permitted to remain 
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at the Priory as long as they could possibly be 
spared; a request which you may be sure was 
not refused by their respective mammas^ who 
presently returned home in Uncle Gu/s 
brougham, sparring the whole of the way, after 
their wont. 

The three sisters, nie Glynne, were, at bottom, 
sincerely attached to one another. Unspeakably 
proud of their origin, they had habits, recollec- 
tions, and associations in common. All three 
cherished the memory of their parents with a 
tender reverence not usual in these disrespect- 
ful days; speaking of them as "our honoured 
father," "my dearest mother," in the same lowered, 
loving tones as when they had still been mourn- 
ing their recent loss ; all three cherished the old 
place, recalling old friends there, old interests, 
old county jealousies. All three were still full 
of the old eager curiosity about the Wynnes, 
that family with whom theirs had been more or 
less at variance ever since the time of the 
Plantagenets ; gossiping with undiminished zest 
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about its members, though most of the sons 
were scattered, and many of the daughters were 
dead; though they knew, too, that the present 
Sir Cosmo had discovered that the world, and 
even "the county,** were wide enough for both 
Olynnes and Wynnes, and had joined with his 
son to cut off the entail of the time-honoured 
feud, and was perfectly friendly and free with 
the present Sir Walter Wynne, as the present 
Sir Walter Wynne was with him. All three 
looked forward with no small satisfaction to their 
meetings in Guy's house, and to many a good 
gossip over children, plans, friends. But not 
the less was there a strong under-current of 
jealous rivalry between these sisters, which was 
for ever betraying itself in their behaviour and 
their talk. It was not all love. By no means. 
Have you always seen it so, you who read these 
pages, between married sisters who are mothers 
of families ? These ladies surveyed one another^s 
progeny with very observant eyes, and not always 
quite pleasant ones. They made invidious com- 
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parisons — ^they threw out little aggravating in- 
sinuations. Sister Glynne would observe to 
Sister Barnard that Mary Skinner was a dear 
good girl — ^an excellent disposition ; she was very 
fond of her — really, very! But she was plain, 
you know — decidedly plain; and then she was 
so infamously dressed! Nothing done to set 
off even what tolerable points she had! Then 
Lugubria would sneer at the absurd smartness 
of the Glynne girls (to the same confi- 
dante). 

"So over-dressed, sister! I'm sure if Sister 
Glynne could only hear the things we hear 
said about them, she would see that it is doing 
them no service to deck them out as she 
does, and strain so after fashion and fine 
parties !" 

Gertrude's marriage had been a cause of 
much mixed feeling, and many bitter remarks, 
at the time; and whilst Sister Glynne was 
at first triumphant, I am afraid Sister Skinner 
was a ketle, or possibly not a little envious. 
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^^It is to be hoped it may end weU," she 
would observe, with a gloomy hiss; ^^but I 
own I have my presentiments, I should be 
sorry to have such a man as Sir Bufus for 
my son-in-law, that's all — ^very sorry, indeed* 
But Sister Qlynne and I have always held 
totally different views about our daughters, I 
hope" (portentously) "she may find hers suc- 
ceed. At present her head is rather turned, 
you know — oh I decidedly turned with this 
marriage, and all their going out, and pre- 
sents, and so forth; so I leave her very 
much to herself. It will come roimd in time, 
and she'll look straight before her again, it's to 
be hoped." 

Yet when Guide Glynne had that bad ac- 
cident at Eton, his mother being at Boulogne 
at the time, Mrs. Skinner rushed down by the 
very next tram, after hearing of it, and nursed 
the boy, as though he had been her own, 
and got an invalid carriage, and carried him 
up in a recumbent position to Harley Street, 
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where he remained till his recovery was en- 
tirely completed. 

And when Anthony Skinner wanted change 
of air after the measles, and was in a very 
poor way indeed, Mrs. Barnard had him at 
the Rectory for more than two months, and 
pampered and petted him, and shed tears over 
the lad when he left her, pressing half a 
sovereign (how much for her!) into his willing 
hand, and declaring it had been like having a 
little bit of East Glynne, to see him at her 
table. 

I will not undertake to say that there was 
not a aoupgon of mutual distrust in the minds 
of these sisters, as regarded their brother Guy, 
nor a particle of jealousy as to what he did, 
or might do for each of them individually. 
But they made common cause against young 
Frank Westenra, who, as a kind of interloper 
in the family, enjoyed, in their opinion, far 
too much of the General's favour. It is cer- 

« 

tain he never made the Guardsman a present, 
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withont occasioning thereby a vast deal of in- 
dignant discussion between the three ladies. 
On the other hand, he never bestowed any- 
thing on one of them, or their children, with- 
out the fact becoming patent to the other two, 
though not, as we need hardly observe, through 
himself. I have sometimes been disposed to 
suspect that these matrons clubbed together, 
and employed a detective to keep them inform- 
ed of their brother^s proceedings, and that the 
unsuspecting General was the object of a keen 
and sleepless surveillance. 

"Dear Guy is a kindly-disposed creature," 
Mrs. Glynne would observe; "and I'm sure 
Tm the last to begrudge anything he does for 
Sister Skinner, especially when it concerns 
Anthony, who is a great favourite of mine, 
and a very nice boy. But the Skinners are 
quite able to afford their son's outfit; they're 
not so badly off but what they can do that, 
with Mr. Skinner^s professional income, and 
all! Just compare them with me, for instance 
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— a widow, with nothing to fall back upon, 
one additional child, to begin with, two sons to 
educate, and settle in professions (how I'm to 
do it, goodness knows!), and two daughters to 
dress and take out — and their dress is a very 
different matter from Mary Skinner's. Why, 
each of my girls costs me four times what 
she costs Sister Skinner. We move in such a 
totally different set. If Mary, good as she is 
(and she's as good as goold), were by any 
chance to get to Lady Diplomate's (and of 
course she couldn't, I know very well), she'd 
never go a second time, dressed as she dresses. 
Such taste! Sister Skinner's an excellent soul, 
poor dear! but as to mixing colours, she's no 
more notion of it than a negro — never had, 
from the time she was a child. Always liked 
flaring things." 

Or, 

"Have you heard what a sum your Uncle 
Guy has given Sister Glynne for the girls?" 
Mrs. Skinner would moan out to Mary. "She'll 
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spend it all on their Court dresses — ^you'll see. 
Of course, Fm very glad — ^veiy glad, indeed, 
of any luck that happens to Sister Glynne; 
she's poor, and, with her family, it's an object, 

of course. Still, I must say, I wish ^but 

we're not lac^, my dear; we don't spend a 
mint on our dresses, so we don't get those 
sort of presents. One thing is, I don't expect 
all their fine clothes will bring them any good^ 
People only laugh at them; and though men 
may dance with Anne and Gina, because they're 
pretty and well got up, they won't marry them 
a bit the more, Tm convinced." 

And both ladies would agree in shaking their 
heads over the aggravating fact that Sister 
Barnard and her belongings monopolised quite 
the lion's share of Uncle Guy's liberalities. 

" Oh ! she certainly does, poor dear ! Not a 
doubt about it. But of course one's very glad. 
She's a good creature, and they're a numerous 
set, those Bamards — numerous and needy. Still, 
the sums and sums that have gone that way, really 
are ^" 
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" Oh ! you needn't tell^ me, sister ; I know it 
well. Sister Barnard keeps her own counsel — 
and quite right too— and so does Guy; it's his 
way, you know. But Tm very well aware who 
paid for, &c., &c." 

^^Yes, sister; and not only that, but I know, 
though Brother Guy thinks I don't, whose money 
it was that went to pay ^" 

And so on. 

And the two caps would tremble together, 
and nod with excitement. 

Now Sister Barnard, whilst ishe was certainly 
the poorest, was also the most liberal-minded and 
amiable of the trio. The chosen confidante of 
her sisters' mutual jealousies, she generally strove 
to conciliate each of them ; and seldom did more, 
in return for their complaints, than confide to 
them pathetically her regrets at her own and her 
children's poverty. 

"Brother Guy is very kind and generous to 
us all," she would reply to Mrs. Skinner; "but 
certainly half the sum he spends in making 
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Anne and Gina smart (as you say), wonld be 

* 

a great boon to my daughters, with their young 
f amiUes— very great." 

And in answer to Mrs. Glynne's vociferous 
grievances, she would remark that, according to 
her notions, the Skinners were undoubtedly rich, 
and she only wished she were able to do a tenth 
part as much for her family as they could do for 
theirs, &c., &c. 

Between the cousins Skinner and Glyune a 
better feeling prevailed than might have been 
expected, considering these maternal rivalries. 
They knew and laughed at them. The Glynnes, 
as we have said, were, in spite of theu* beauty, 
as yet wholly imspoilt. They had seen too much 
of the miserable result of their sisters' worldly 
match, not to dread, beyond all things, a similar 
fate. They were simple and true-hearted, fitted 
to be loving wives to true-hearted men, and 
they grieved over, and, as far as in them lay, 
resisted their mother^s worldly maxims. As for 
Mary Skinner, she was incomparably superior to 
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the ordinary class of young ladies, being right- 
minded, religious, and endowed with remarkable 
powers of mind, which she had cultivated by 
rational reading. She had a beautiful figure, 
and though her features could hardly be called 
handsome, there was in her countenance that 
nameless charm which at once inspires confidence 
and wins regard. Her manner w^s singularly 
attractive, combining a certain sprightly anima- 
tion with a cordiality that emanated from a 
thoroughly warm heart. You could not look at 
he^ without seeing she was both good and good- 
tempered. So, whilst young men danced and 
flirted with the two pretty Glynnes, old men 
raved about that charming Miss Skinner, middle- 
aged men eagerly sought her conversation and 
society, and the merest boys delighted in, and pro- 
nounced her a trump. 

Still, amiable as were all three cousins — ^far too 
amiable to participate in their mother's small-minded 
jealousies — ^you may be very sure these young 
ladies looked one another over very fully when- 
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■ 

ever they met^ criticising each other^s dress, 
manners, and appearance, with keen particnlarity, 
and perfectly well knowing the precise estimation 
in which each was held by her own particular 
circle of acquaintance. 

I am afraid it was no great distress to Sister 
Skinner that the beautiful Anne should have 
bestowed her affections on a penniless curate 
named Brown ; whilst it was not a little galling 
to Sister Glynne that the ill-dressed, and (as 
she persisted in calling her) ill-favoured Mary, 
should be universally pronounced one of the 
most agreeable and popular girls in society. 

"You'll have to come round at last about 
poor Mr. Brown," Mrs. Skinner would ob- 
serve, very quietly, to the intense disgust of Mrs. 
Glynne. 

And, 

"Is there nothing on the tapis for Mary? 
Let me see, how long has she been out, dear 
thing?" Sister Glynne would retort, with a great 
affectation of interest. "Wasn't young Blatch 
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very attentive last year! Is there nothing in 
thaty sister!" 

Young Blatch being the second son of a rich 
brewer, whom the Skinners were known to hold 
in especial aversion. 

■ But the sisters had certain subjects of bona fide 
interest, common to all three, during the dis- 
cussion of which they would sit with closed 
doors, and grave heads very near together^ oc- 
casioning intense curiosity to their children, who 
fancied themselves in some way connected with 
these subjects ; till one day when, a plot having 
been laid to discover the secret of the conference, 
it was ascertained, not without amazement, that 
the actual price of butchers' meat, and the dis- 
honesty of cooks as a species, formed the chief 
staple of their discourse. And on these points 
they were so intensely excited, that all three 
gabbled and chattered together, producing a babel 
of sounds that would have been distracting to 
a bystander. The following is an epitome of the 
conversation in question; but let it be borne in 
VOL. III. 
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mind that the three ladies spoke rapidly, excitedly, 
and, above all, simultaneously. 

Mrs. Barnard. " My daughter Stringer always 
pays her bills weekly; Mr. Stringer makes a 
point of it. And she gives what dripping she 
can spare to the poor of the parish. She 
says the good she's able to do with it, 
is '' 

Mrs. Skinner. "Pepper is not what you'd 
call a first-rate cook, of course ; but she can 
send up as nice a little ^" 

Mrs. Glynne. "Tm sure the plague of it 
all, and the patience required in the manage- 
ment of servants, is ^" 

Mrs. Barnard. " — quite delightful; and she 

always engages her cook on that understand- 

ing. One or two declined the situation in 

consequence. They said that by selling it, they 

* could make as much as ^" 

Mrs. Skinner. " — dinner for ten or twelve; 
and you know how particular Mr. Skinner is. 
He understands what a dinner should be as 
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well as any man, and appreciates it thoroughly. 
Anyone who can satisfy Mr. Skinner, would 
satisfy — — " 

Mrs. Glynne. " — enough, in all conscience, 
especially with a small income. Sister Skinner, 
what are you paying at this moment for 
mutton ?" 

Mrs. Barnard, " — eight or ten pounds a 
year, at least, and in some families much 
more." 

Mrs. Skinner. "Eightpence a pound, sister; 
but then you know our cook will do ^" 

Mrs. Glynne, excitedly. " Eightpence a pound, 
sister! You don't say sol I pay ^" 

Mrs. Barnard. Eightpence a pound! Why, 
my daughter Davis only pays ^^ 

Mrs. Skinner. "As she chooses, and won't 
suffer any interference even from her master, 
who is ^" 

Mrs. Glynne. " — cheated through the nose; 
but ifs in vain to fight against it," &c., &c. 

From that day, whenever the young people 
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overheard the question in a mysterious under- 
tone, ^' Sister, can't we have a little private 
talk?" they winked at one another, and quietly 
withdrew from the apartment. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

T17EEKS had now passed away, and many 
^ * of those assembled for Uncle Guy's Christ- 
mas Bevels had dispersed. Mr. Skinner had 
long ago returned to his newly done-up house 

in Upper Harley Street, and dispatched his 
boys to school. Sister Barnard had gone to 
preside over her daughter Stringer^s fifth con- 
finement — even her son Alfred and his wife 
had departed, the latter quite recovered, and 
wonderfully wrapt up in her infants, and 
in no end of cloaks and shawls. Her hus- 
band would not hear of her going to the 
station in Uncle Guy's brougham. Had not 
Anne been conveyed in it from thence some 
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five weeks previously? And he was^made both 
nervous and indignant by a message from 
Madame Greasy, enjoining him, above all 
thin^, to avoid the particular carriage and 
compartment in which her ladies had travelled 
down from London, which of course the sta- 
tion-master would clearly remember. That 
merry-hearted damsel beheld the exodus of the 
little family from an upper window, and in- 
furiated Mrs. Prance by curtsying to her in 
an ironical manner, and pretending to shed tears 
at her departure. 

Still the young Guardsman lingered on; a 
greater favourite than ever with Uncle Guy, 
and more than ever an object of jealousy and 
distrust to Sisters Skinner and Glynne. But 
poor Anne did not rally as she should. In 
her separate rooms, with every comfort and 
luxury that kindness could provide, she still 
remained feeble and spiritless. She hardly 
seemed to wish to get better. With difficulty 
could she be persuaded to rise from her bed. 
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Even Greasy was disheartened at last, and 
the doctdr, who saw that no progress was 
making — that tonics and feeding up were all 
of no use — sought her mother one morning, 
and fairly informed her there was something 
upon the child's mind that retarded her re- 
covery. Uncle Guy chanced to come in 
during this interview; and although his sis- 
ter tried hard to cut short the doctor^s 
harangue, he overheard quite enough to gather 
that gentleman's real opinion of the case. 
And the next day, having requested Mrs. 
Edgar's presence in his sanctum, he made an 
appeal to her maternal feelings, and ended by 
producing a letter he had received more than 
a week before from the Duke of Stirlinge, 
informing him that he had determined on ap- 
pointing Mr. George Brown his domestic chap- 
lain, which would give the young clergyman 
apartments both in Stonehenge Uastle and St. 
James's Square. 

" Sister," Uncle Guy said, laying his hand on 
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her shoulder, when, after reading this commmii- 
cation in dlence, she looked up at him widi 
astonished and disturbed eyes — ** sister, you 
know my disHke to poor marriages. I think 
them the height of selfishness; though once — 
well ! once I would have made a poor marriage 
myself. Bat if a man is excellent, able, highly 
estimated, capable of making his own way in 
the world, and has a reasonable chance of 
being set on the high road to make it, I do 
not see that it is jostifiable in a parent to ex* 
tinguish all hope in his mind, or in that of 
the girl he loves, for no better reason than that 
his name is Brown, without an e." 

And Uncle Guy looked full at his sister with 
those clear, steady, honest eyes of his, till she 
blushed again under their gaze. 

*^ I have reason to know," he continued, turn- 
ing away from her, that the child's heart is — ^is 
bomid up in that young man. She loves him 
sincerely, as he loves her; more than that, she 
looks up to him — she honours him. These are 
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great things to be able to do. Now I never 
meddle between parents and children ; I am for 
upholding parental authority, as you well know ; 
but there is no principle that prevents me from 
doing what little 1 can to serve the individual 
named Brown, and I have done so, although he 
has no e to his name. You know the present 
Duke's obligations to me, or what he is pleased 
to consider his obligations. Years ago, when he 

was plain Bupert Pevensey, in the th, and 

far enough, as it then seemed, from the title, I 
nursed him through as bad an attack of Indian 
fever as a man ever had to recover from. I 
nursed him then, and was the means of getting 
him out of one or two scrapes afterwards, for 
he was rather a wild fellow in those days, though 
with an excellent heart. He has never forgotten 
these good turns, and indeed I believe has a 
sincere regard for me* So when I wrote to 
him, some weeks ago now, to beg him to do 
what he could for young Brown, I was less sur- 
prised than gratified to receive a most encourag- 
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ing reply, and this appointment is the first 
fruits. Now mark my words, sister. That 
young man is on the high road to preferment. 
The Duke has several valuable livings, and 
George Brown cannot fail to make his way 
with him, for he has all the qualities that com- 
mand both esteem and regard. He will live in 
that great house — be brought in contact with 
the first men in the kingdom — and I sus- 
pect will not be avoided by them because his 
name is Brown. Take my advice, sister Glynne. 
Put this letter in a cover with a single line 
from yourself to the child upstairs, saying that 
in due time — in due time — ^your consent will be 
given, and send it her — or let me do so. My 
belief is, she will rally immediately." 

No; Mrs. Glynne would not do it herself. 
She could not bring her prida down to that. 
Brother Guy might do what he chose; she 
could prevent neither his doings nor his writ^ 
ings. She saw she should have to yield; he 
had put it out of her power to do otherwise; 
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but she should never like the marriage, Duke 
or no Duke. If the man got a living, she must 
allow them to marry, of course ; and then good- 
bye to Anne for ever. She would be buried 
in a country Parsonage, like Sister Barnard, 
and 

"Perhaps within reach of the Duke and 
Duchess !" 

" Perhaps not. But Brother Guy would have 
it all his own way — that was clear — all his own 
way." 

And so he had. Madame Greasy could not 
recover from her sui'prise at the appetite with 
which Miss Anne ate her chicken that day — 
two whole wings — till, with a shower of tears — 
such sweet, refreshing, grateful tears as are not 
often shed — the girl put into the hand of her 
faithful attendant the Duke's letter, and the 
short note from Uncle Guy that accompanied 
it. 

"See what he has been doing for me, whilst 
I was lying here wretched, and thinking, oh! 
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such nnjost things of him," Anne said. '^Dear, 
tme-hearted, generoos Uncle GuyT 

And she covered her face with her thin 
hands, and sobbed aloud. Poor Anne! she was 
very weak rtUl. 

** He's just the greatest love in the 'ole United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and the Isle of 
Man, that's what he is," Greasy cried, sobbing 
frantically herself, for company. ^ And Fd 
crawl on my bare knees from here to Nova 
Scotia, with pleasure, only to dean his boots, 
or— w — ^perform any menial capacity for his 
friend in yellow, that's what I would. Oh I 
my ! and you'll really be married, Miss Anne I 
Missis '11 give her consent and all. So 'and- 
some as Mr. Brown is; and black become 
him so! Oh! I wonder what you'll be mar- 
ried in. I do hope you'll have some rale lace, 
if it's only a fall. I should think your Ma 
would never let you be married without 
some." 

"Oh! Greasy, we mustn't think of marry- 
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ing yet — ^not yet" (with a little smothered 
sigh); "Mr. Brown must get a living first — 
then, perhaps ^^ 

"Oh! but he'll get a living now — ^imme* 
jiate. Now that that blessed man have got a 
finger in the pie, he'll get one before he'a 
time to turn his-self round. You see if he 
don't;' 

He did not get one quite so rapidly as 
that; but, before many months had elapsed, 
the Duke, who was better fitted than most 
people to appreciate the rare qualities of head 
and heart with which ^George Brown was 
endowed, had not only promised him the first 
piece of vacant preferment in his gift, but 
had informed Uncle Guy that, if the lovers 
might be permitted to marry, he and the 
Duchess would be only too delighted to have 
them as their guests for any length of time, 
both at Stonehenge and in London. And, 
knowing what we know of the character of 
Mrs. Glynne, we can believe that such an 
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invitation was not without its weight in her 
mind. This, however, is premature. 

Misfortunes never come single; a very old 
saying, but one of which this poor lady seemed 
destined to experience the truth. On the very 
day when Uncle Guy had so satisfactorily 
(at least to his niece and himself) arranged 
Anne's little matter, what should arrive but a 
letter from Mr. Granville to Sister Skinner, 
borne by the smartest of grooms, on the finest 
of thoroughbred hunters — a letter, containing — I 
pause, awe-struck, ere I write it — I gasp for 
breath — a Proposal from that gentleman for 
Mary! Mary Skinner — ^Mary the ill got up— 
Mary the unpretending — Mary the unfashion- 
able, and unknown at Lady Diplomate's 
Saturdays, and those exquisite dejeuners at 
Cr6me-de-la-cr6me ! Was it credible! Might 
it not rather be a practical joke, or a fright- 
ful dream, or a delusion of the brain, from 
what doctors denominate constitutional disturb- 
ance ? No, it was none of these. There was 
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Mr. Granville's letter; short, eager, manly — 
asking for the consent which would make him 
the happiest of men. 

Yet Gina had been at the Priory all the 
while — ^well in health, lovely in looks, sportive 
in spirits. Gina had played the concertina by 
the hour, sung ballads by the dozen, and 
literally spent half her days in the billiard- 
room. And what had it all come to? A 
proposal to Mary! Poor Mrs. Edgar! We 
must admit she had something to try her at 
this juncture, considering what one daughter 
had done, and the other had omitted to do. 
Where was the good of all the money she 
had spent on her girls' dress? — ^her struggles 
after fashion? It was all thrown away as 
completely as though it had never been. 

^^Well, I hope we shall hear no more about 
your want of luck, sister," was the first form 
in which she clothed her congratulations, ut- 
tered in a remarkably loud key. "You had 
presentiments, if I remember right, about no 
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end of misfortanes to yourself this Christ- 
mas r 

"Not to myself in particular^ sister," Mrs. 
Skinner mildly replied. 

She could afford to be forbearing, consider- 
ing her triumph. 

^'To me, perhaps, then, sister. And if so, 
I shall put more faith in presentiments for the 
future; for they've certainly come true, with a 
vengeance. Whilst your girl is to marry 
thirty thousand a year, mine, it seems, is to 
marry thirty pence." 

"I am very thankful, of course; and 
especially because Mr. Granville is so charm- 
ing, and good, and ^*' 

"Now, Lucretia, don't talk that bosh to me," 
the irritated lady exclaimed (the Glynnes never 
addressed one another by their Christian names 
except when unusually excited). "You know 
yourself, as well as I do, why you're thankful; 
and of all things I detest humbug. Mary's an 
excellent girl, and I've always been particu- 
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larly fond of her; but it's not every man who 
puts looks enturely out of the question, and ^*' 

"There's a difference in tastes, sister; and 
Mary's looks are greatly admired by some." 

"Oh! that's very well to say now, but you 
know as well as I do—" 

But we will imitate the example of Cousin 
Lily and Gina — ^who, with something of a 
smile on their faces, slipped out of the room, 
as well as out of the somewhat stormy discus- 
sion which then and there followed, between 
the two matrons, on the subject of their daugh- 
ters' looks — and take the liberty, which they 
did not take at that time, of penetrating into 
Uncle Guy's sanctum, where a conversation 
was taking place of surpassing interest to one, 
if not both, of the individuals engaged in 
it. 

*^My dear boy," the General's deep voice 
is saying; and its tones are singularly gentle, 
as they always are to that favoured com- 
panion, "I set my face against poor mar- 
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riages. They're the height of selfishness — they 
are indeed. Hold your tongue, my friend in 
green, or I'll put you out of the room. How 
can a man justify it to himself to take a 
sweet, lovely girl from her home, where 
she's had all sorts of — of — comfort and con- 
sideration ^" 

"A good deal of— of — worry, too, Undo 
Guy." 

*^And make her follow the baggage wag- 

gon r 

" She shouldn't, sir ; she should have a po- 
chay, and go altogether separate. Surely eight 
hundred a year is not starvation. Uncle 
Guy r 

^^ Eight hundred fiddlesticks! What is eight 
hundred a year for the maintenance of eight 
children ?" 

"But we mightn't have quite so many; and 
they wouldn't all come at once, at any rate. 
Ohl I wish your friend in green were — ^Strang 
— ahem ! — not so noisy." 
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The General rises, and puts the parrot out 
of the room, amid a perfect tempest of shrieks. 

"My sister will never consent," says he, re- 
turning, and seating himself by the fire. 

"Will you break our attachment to her, sir; 
and say what you can for us?" 

"Will I break her heart for her? My 

dear boy, really ^As it is, she can't get 

over her annoyance at Anne's engagement, 
and gives me the whole credit of It — the whole 
credit of it. Which, perhaps, in a manner, I 
deserve," Uncle Guy adds, with an arch curl 
of his beautiful lip; and to break to her that 
her other daughter has attached herself to a 
— excuse me, my dear boy — a beggar, com- 
paratively — ^I'm afraid," Uncle Guy adds very 
gravely — " Tm afraid my Christmas Kevels, that 
I intended should be so successful, have been 
productive of some mischief, some ^" 

"Of unspeakable happiness, sir; don't malign 
them by a word to the contrary — of infinite, 
inconceivable happiness. Never can I forget 
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these last weeks; nor will Gina, she declares. 
Then there are Granville and Mary; is there 
no happiness there!" 

"But there's plenty to eat there," Uncle 
Guy observes, looking full at Frank; "and it's 
a great thing, believe me, in this world, to be 
always secure of a dinner." 

Perhaps the young Guardsman might think, 
as Anne had thought before, that a small 
portion, a very small portion of that wealth 
to which Uncle Guy was supposed to cling 
so fondly, would suffice to ensure dinners for 
both Gina and himself, as well as for 
any number of olive branches that might 
spring up round about their table; but if he 
thought so, like her, he very wisely kept his 
thoughts to himself. For the General's wealth 
was, after all, his own; and he, Frank, was 
not the man to covet it; nor had he, as he 
was well aware, the slightest claim to even 
the kindness and hospitality so lavishly bestowed 
upon him. 



I 
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I need not repeat more of their conversa- 
tion here. It ended pretty much as it had 
begun; Uncle Guy still holding forth as 
gravely as ever about selfishness, and Frank 
Westenra as rapturously about love. And so 
they parted ; the General only declaring that 
the young people must not continue another 
day in each other^s society, without his sister 
being informed of the understanding that 
existed between them. 

Poor Mrs Edgar I when this last misfortime 
was announced to her, she became perfectly 
outrageous. This was the climax. A second 
pauper marriage, when Mary Skinner was about 
to make so princely a one! But it was all 
Brother Gu/s doing! He was at the bottom 
of everything mortifying that happened to her 
—everything. What had she done, that he 
should take pleasure in injuring her so? She 
hoped at least that he would maintain her 
daughters, and the husbands he had provided 
for them. She could not pretend to do so. 
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She had enough, and more than enough to 
do, to educate her sons, for whom he would 
perhaps find some penniless wives next. 

In vain Uncle Guy assured her he disap- 
proved of this engagement almost as much as 

she did, and reminded her that the flirtation 

< 

had been carried on under her nose as well 
as his. She could not tell him, poor lady, 
that she had been labouring under an error 
throughout; and that when she had permitted, 
nay, encouraged her daughter's protracted stay 
at the Priory at first, and her daily visits 
there afterwards, it had been in the confident 
hope that they would result in her ultimate 
establishment at that beautiful place as its 
mistress. Neither could she inform her brother 
that she had rejoiced at Frank Westenra's 
continual absences from the manor, because 
she could not endure to see him in that 
brother's society, with whom his influence was, 
in her opinion, far too great already. She 
could not tell the good man all this — ^no; all 
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she could say was, that she had been deceived 
— DECEIVED — DECEIVED ! — and that every- 
one, but he especially, and most of all, had 
been in league to deceive her! 

In her rage and mortification, Mrs. Edgar 
gave utterance to sentiments that were not 
only unjust to Uncle Guy, but to the last 
degree ungrateful also. She wrung his kindly 
spirit with her words; she grieved him to the 
heart. He who had desired to do nothing but 
good, had actually (if she were to be believed) 
effected no end of mischief. He, who had ever 
preached the filial duty and obedience he had 
formerly practised himself, had been the means, 
as it seemed, of not only sowing discord be- 
tween a mother and her daughters, but of 
exciting the latter to rebellion. He, to whose 
modest, loyal nature the very idea of inter- 
ference was repugnant, was told he was a 
meddler and a manoeuvrer, and that his Christ- 
mas Bevels, as he called them, would be the 
melancholy means of bringing his sister^s grey 
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hairs (Mrs. Edgar so termed them for effect; 
she did wear a — ^well! the best and most ex- 
cellent coiffure that could be procured for 
money), with sorrow to the grave; when his 
sole aim had been to entertain and gratify 
his relations at that festive season. It was 
hard — very hard. He would rather have of- 
fended any one of his family than his Sifter 
Constance, and he knew not how to soften, or 
to make it up to her. The matter quite preyed 
upon his mind; he lay awake at night think- 
ing miserably of it; he fretted and fumed 
over it during the day. He could see no 
solution to the diflSculty — no possible means of 
pacifying her. He ended at last by doing 
what he had only done twice in his whole 
life before — viz: he fell ill. 

His symptoms soon became so serious, and 
his fever ran so high, that the doctor grew 
alarmed, especially as he had strong sus- 
picions that the complaint was no other than 
scarlet-fever. On hearing this, Mrs. Edgar 
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packed up her things, and took her departure, 
declaring that Gina should not be exposed to 
any further risk of infection, lest she too 
should threaten to die, unless permitted to 
marry. Nor would the indignant lady hear of 
allowing Madame Greasy to remain behind, 
and nurse the poor General, a service the 
grateful creature would only too gladly have 
rendered him. What! Lardner remain behind! 
A pretty idea, indeed! She could not think 
of sparing Lardner. There were no end of 
things to be done in London; she was amazed 
that Sister Skinner should suggest it. Why 
couldn't Sister Skinner^s maid— or, better still, 
why couldn't Lily? • 

As usual, Lily could; and, of course, Lily 
did. When was she ever wanted, and found 
wanting? When Mrs. Hill, frightened out of 
all taciturnity, came with tears in her eyes 
to say the dear General were so strange, he 
actually didn't know his friends in yellow and 
in green — took no notice of them whatever, 
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thongh the ojons parrot were screamiDg fit to 
blow one's head off, and the canary was hop- 
ping about on the pillow and coughing like 
any Christian — Lily made up her mind at 
once. 

"You have no right to risk your life," 
she said to Mrs. Skinner, whose husband, down 
there for a couple of days, very naturally 
objected to her exposing herself to possible in-- 
f ection ; " you have ties you are bound to 
think of. I am necessary to no one, and I 
shall nurse Cousin Guy myself." 

And from that moment she took up her 
abode in the sick-chamber, sharing with . Mrs. 
Hill in her labour of lo^e, directing, suggest- 
ing, bringing all the power of her experience — 
and that was no slight one — all the influence 
of her angelic disposition, to the aid of the 
poor housekeeper, who, subdued by the sight 
of her master^s siifferings, and the knowledge 
of his danger, could do little more than weep 
and lament over him. Suspense, however, did 
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not long continue. The malady had declared 
itself, even before I, who of course was speedily 
summoned, could pronounce it to be bilious, 
and not scarlet-fever; and though for a time 
the struggle was severe, yet a naturally good 
constitution, strengthened by long years of ab- 
stemious regularity, was permitted to prevail 
at last. But when convalescence, with all its 
grateful and happy feelings, had fairly set in, 
the gentle Lily, worn out by this second bout 
of nursing, relinquished her place in the sick- 
room; and Sister Skinner and Mary took it 
bv turns to tend and amuse the beloved invalid* 

Not the less, however, did Uncle Guy learn 
in all sorts of ways what Lily had done for 
him. Doctor Eound, Mrs. Hill, Gunn himself, 
were untking in praise of her. As for me, I 
confess I grew excited when she was men- 
tioned. Did she not seem to me almost 
another Violet? Had she not, when every one 
else had been afraid to approach what they 
thought was the infected room, boldly entered 
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it, caring nothing for danger, and devoting 
herself to what she looked upon as a simple 
duty? And when Mrs. Hill could not pre- 
vail upon the dear General to take his medi- 
cine, say what she would, and he, so courteous 
and kindly to females in general, had '' treated 
her quite savage, threatening for to — ^good 
heavens! for to — ^to break every bone in her 
skin if she plagued him any more, so that her 
feelin's being too many for her, she sank into 
a arm-chair, and cried like a infant — ^had not 
Miss Lily gone up to him, and, quietly hold- 
ing both his hands in hers, told him he mvst 
take it. She had indeed, and she slip one of 
her own pretty ones underneath the nape of 
's neck, as he lay there glaring at her with 
large dark eyes, so troubled and angry — ^fright- 
ful ! — frightful ! — and then pressed up'ards with 
a strong pressure, till he lift himself at last 
spontaneous. After which, you wouldn't credit 
it, but he actially swallowed his stuff at a 
gulp, and return her the cup — quite polite, 
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though still glaring awful. And when he had 
insisted on shaving of himself as he lay abed 
(which Gunn never could disobey the general's 
orders, sick or well), and there he was a bran- 
dishing of his open razor, and threatenin' to 
cut Gunn's throat with it, till your blood con- 
geal in your body to hear him, and Gunn 
didn't dare say a word, Gunn didn't; hadn't 
Miss Lily gone up quite calm, and looking 
him full in the face, as I'm looking at you 
now, doctor, said he knew he was a-doing 
wrong, and acting foolial — speaking so firm — 
oh ! so firm — and ordering of him to give up 
them razors to her, immediate, and he did give 
them up to her li^dthout so much as a word. 
Bless you! he daren't disobey hevj not in his 
worst flights — she had such a way with her, had 
Miss Lily." 

And Mrs. Hill added, with a sort of gloomy 
conviction, that if Miss Lily had ordered her 
to stand upon her head her own self, she 
knew she should a' done it — she must. 
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Uncle Gnj listened to many such accounts of 
his own and Lily's performances during bis de- 
liriom^ which sometimes provoked a smile on his 
beautiful lip, but far oftener obliged him to 
turn his head to the wall, the better to conceal 
the moisture that would gather in his eyes. And 
those eyes were quite full of tears, when he first 
saw his gentle nurse again. She had been con- 
fined to her room for some days with a sort of 
feverish attack, the result, as I told him, of 
over-fatigue ; and she looked very pale and fra- 
gile — a lily that the Skftm had swept over, and 
rudely shaken, though not blighted. 

"My dear," Uncle Guy said, taking her hand 
in both of his thin ones, and looking upon her 
with a sort of loving, tender reverence, that was 
touching to those who witnessed it, "What can 
I say to you f I can feel, but I have no words — 
no words ^*' 

" Say nothing," she answered, with quiet sim- 
plicity. " What did I do that you yourself would 
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not have done in my place, had it been 
possible I" 

I went down again and again to look at my 
patient ; sometimes only remaining a couple of 
hours, and it was not long before I prescribed 
change of air for him, and hit upon a plan 
equally agreeable to his guests and himself — 
nothing less than that he should hire a house 
at Brighton for a month or so, to which the 
whole party should remove. For Cousin Lily 
needed recruiting full as much as he did, and 
Mary's lover (than whom I never saw a more 
open-hearted, engaging young fellow) could be 
at an hotel near Uncle Guy's house, and see as 
much of his love as though she were still at 
the Manor, besides running up to London with 
much greater ease than he could from the 
Priory, about settlements, or other business. 
Sir Cosmo, too, was staying at present at 
Brighton, and Lady Julia would no longer be 
afraid of her brother-in-law, though she had been 
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too nervous about infection, to pay him the 
promised visit in January. In short, the plan 
was pronounced quite a jolly one, and agreed to 
without a dissentient voice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TprCLE GirrS house at Brighton was not 
^ only capable of accommodating his Sister 
Skinner, her daughter, and Cousin Lily, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Barnard also, and more especially 
Master Guido Charles Meredyth Barnard, godson 
to Uncle Guy, and Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Anne Barnard; which tiny individuals governed 
with unconscious sway the movements of their 
devoted but somewhat pinched parents. 

It took no small amount of talking to convince 
Alfred Barnard that the General was iiot in- 
fectious, a painful doubt lurking in his mind as 
to that recent alarm about the scarlet fever; 
and though he was reminded that a report, wliich 
VOL. III. Q 
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piored nnfomidedy ooold not possibly s[«ead 
the disease, thon^ it mi^it spread itself, he 
yet continaed fidgety, and disposed to harbonr 
dariL fears of shawls, and other woollen artides, 
which some evil-disposed person mi^t have 
brought from Blenden Manor, and to think dis- 
loyal thoughts of my friends in yellow and in 
green, whose feathers were not unlikely, in his 
opinion, to retain impurities contracted at that 
place. But his poverty, which was great (the 
situation in the office had not fallen in yet), 
and his longing for sea-air for his family, 
which was greater, at last got the better of these 
apprehensions; and the little party presently 
made their appearance at Unde Gu/s marine 
residence, where their arrival on a visit was 
solemnly announced in the local newspapers. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me that 
the events of this history should have so fallen 
out as to prevent me from more particularly 
introducing to the acquaintance of the reader 
the reigning heads of the illustrious race to 
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which it chiefly relates, viz., Sir Cosmo Coigne 
Glynne, of East Glynne, in the county of 
Blankashire, Bart., and the Lady Julia, his 
wife. The family might well consider them- 
selves aggrieved by such neglect, upholding, as 
they invariably did, and do, their chief, as the 
person of paramount importance whenever and 
wherever their name is mentioned. Nor do I 
now approach so vast a subject without a feel- 
ing of respect not imallied with awe. For though 
Sir Cosmo is the kindest and best of men ; 
though he is subject to gout, certain rheumatic 
affections, and even to vulgar sneezing . colds ; 
and possesses the qualities generally, and even 
some of the weaknesses incidental to humanity, 
yet as the representative of that interminable 
line of ancestors stretching away in the remote 
distance to shadowy forms arrayed in primitive 
and tasteful but perhaps somewhat chilly coats 
of — ^paint; as the depository, too, of the huge 
key that opens a certain mysterious closet in 
East Glynne House, the whereabouts of which 
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is known but to himself and his heir; and the 
possessor of the ancient archives and inestimable 
mouldy relics contained therein, — as uniting all 
these, I say, in his own portly person, I confess 
Sir Cosmo assumes quite stupendous proportions 
in my eyes, and looms out powerful and mighty, 
like the giants of old — men of valour, men of 
reiiown— from one of the mightiest of whom I 
am informed the Glynnes of East Glynne trace, 
in a direct line, their origin. 

Sir Cosmo Coigne Glynne, who is twelve years 
his brother's senior, would, but for a slight stoop, 
be as tall as that brother, whilst he is con-^ 
siderably stouter and more rubicund of hue than 
the General. It may be said that he has, in all 
respects, done his duty by the family. • My 
spirit glows as I write of him — nay, were my 
humble powers greater, I feel my style would 
become Johnsonian. The dignified being married 
in due time, decorously and conscientiously, rank 
and money, and has ever since paid a proper 
respect to the one, and taken a very fitting care 
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of the other. Combining a lofty liberality, and 
good old English hospitality, with that prudent 
and thrifty disposition which has characterised 
the Glynnes since the time of King Alfred, 
he has invariably upheld his race, and, when 
they required help, has freely given it. And 
whilst at no time forgetting the stupendous fact 
that he is Sir Cosmo Coigne Glynne, of East 
Glynne, he has yet proved that he possesses 
much of the same milk of human kindness that 
so distinguishes his brother. But I perceive that 
if not Johnsonian, my pen, at least, grows stiff 
as I write of him, so, lest it should split alto- 
gether, in its efforts to do justice to the solemn 
subject, I back out from the presence with a 
due sense of my own short-comings, and take 
I'efuge with Lady Julia. 

Lady Julia is not solemn at all. Brisk, warm- 
hearted, quick-tempered, active, and wiry, but 
not good-looking, she has been known — dare 
I betray itt — to laugh at the solemnity of the 
Glynnes, and even to wink when the archives! 
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are coming out for the edification of visitors^ 
Nay, it is said — ^but this I shrink from be- 
lieving — ^that when Sir Egbert de Glynne is 
mentioned, and Sir Cosmo's fat forefinger be- 
gins to follow slowly those yellow lines, com- 
mencing, **De conductu rex omnibus, &c.," 
miaking dreary pauses at certain well-known 
stages on that ancient road, it is the signal for 
her to recollect that she has an appointment at 
the school or the rectory, and nimbly escape from 
the room. 

But whatever may be her private opinion of 
the importance of the Glynnes, she is by no 
means without a sufficient sense of her own^ 
and makes an admirable chatelaine and chief- 
tainess; doing no end of good about the place 
and in the parish, and causing herself to be 
beloved wherever she is known. Her only 
daughter has been married some years to the 
eldest son of Lord Fitz-Oanute, of whom we 
will only observe here, what her family said at 
the time of the engagement, that it was a very 
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proper alliance in aJl respects for a Glynne of 
East Glynne; which, seeing that the Fitz- 
Canutes trace their pedigree straight back to 
Noah, and claim for their ancestor of those days 
the honour of having been the first to plant 
an oak after the deluge, of which trees their 
fine park boasts some unequalled specimens now 
—we may consider they were justified in think- 
ing. 

Such then were the brother and sister-in-law 
who were to have gone to Blenden Manor about 
the 7th of January, but were deterred from so 
doing by fears of infection, and whom Uncle 
Guy now found established at Brighton. And 
I believe that in his opinion the best, if not the 
greatest, man in the kingdom, was that elder 
brother who sat by the fireside late one afternoon 
in his (Uncle Guy's) own room, in a certain 
number of the Marine Parade, come there at his 
particular request on particular business w^hich he 
bad long meditated settling, I wish you could 
see the pair, as I see them in my mind's eye. 
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sitting side by side — so like, yet so dissimila]>-^ 
loving each other with such a hearty, faithful 
love, believing in one another as in their oreed, 
cherishing the memory of their parents with the 
same sacred veneration — both loyal, high-minded, 
passionate, touchy, brave. God-fearing — ^both tho- 
rough Glynnes. As I gaze upon them thus in 
fancy, I see that Uncle Guy is the younger- 
looking — ^the handsomer — the more erect — Sir 
Cosmo the more dignified. There is indeed, in 
the beautiful countenance of the former, a sub- 
dued and pensive expression foreign to that of 
the prosperous husband and father — ^the honoured 
chief of a time-honoured race. 

"Brother," Uncle Guy said, taking up the 
poker, and holding it in his hand, as though 
watching for a place in which to insert it, *^I 
had meant to consult you upon the — ^the present 
matter, as long ago as Christmas, having had it 
in my mind for more than a year. But as you 
couldn't come, I put it off till I could see you; 
for it struck me it was a thing better discussed 
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verbally than by writing, and of course I should 
never do anything without the — the approbation 
—I may say the sanction of the head of our 
family." 

Here Uncle Guy gently inserted the poker 
between the coals, and raised them a very little. 
The flame sprang up as he did so. We have 
already said that Uncle Guy dearly loved a 
flame. 

"You see, brother, a windfall came to me in 
India, which I didn't look for, and didn't want. 
For I was sufficiently well off before, as you 
know, having always been careful. We're a 
careful race, brother ^" 

" We are, brother," Sir Cosmo said, carefully 
and approvingly. 

" — ^A careful race," Uncle Guy resumed, still 
holding the poker, and taking up the subject from 
where he had left it. " And I knew that with my 
services I must get a regiment in time, if I lived, 
so that I should be rich enough for my wants, 
and more than rich enough. But this money 
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came. Well ! I don't require it. My neeils arcf 
few, my tastes simple, as yon know. (My friend 
in green, silence, if you please.) And I shall 
never alter my mode of life now. But, brother, 
our sisters are poor, their children are poorer 
still; and it struck me that I should like to make 
them more comfortable during my life-time, in- 
stead of waiting to benefit them when I can't- 
see the benefit. There's a selfishness in it, Pm 
well aware," Uncle Guy said, turning round and 
looking at his brother, as though to disarm any 
observation to that effect by the confession; "I 
know there's a selfishness in it; but it's natural— « 
after all, it's natural. I should like to see their 
happiness — a man does, when he feels it's partly 
his making. And only think what a matter a 
few thousand pounds would be to them — ^to Sister 
Barnard, for instance, and all those children and 
grandchildren of hers. They're veiy deserving, 
brother — ^the/ve done very well in life, and 
struggled bravely with their poor means. Then 
to sister Skinner; and, above all, to sister Glynne,. 
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"^ith those boys to educate, and the gu*Is making 

such poor marriages ^^ Here Uncle Guy 

gave a melancholy, ill-judged poke to the coals, 
causing some to topple down with a crash 
"In short, brother, after thinking it well over^ 
I made a little memorandum of what I propose 
to do, subject to your approval, of course. But 
before I show it you— it's there in my desk- 
let me add just one word. You won't find youi? 
name there, brother, which, as the head of our 
house, you might fitly expect to do. For our 

rule has ever been, as it ought to be^ ^" 

" Brother," interrupted Sir Cosmo, a moist- 
ure rising to his eyes as he spoke. " What can 
you mean? My name there? Why, I've 
enough, and more than enough, as you know. 
I put by money regularly every year. Every 
year. And Tve bought a fresh property lately—^ 
Winhurst — as you're aware. I have but one 
son, and my daughter's done very well for 
herself, and will be a rich woman. My dear 
brother, don't shock me by such language. I 
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wouldn't have my name there for any consideiV 
ation under the sun.'' 

^* Brother — (my friend in green, another such 
noise, and you quit the room — ^I don't threaten 
twice!) — ^what you say is like yourself, and 
most handsome* I felt you didn't want it ; and 
they do. Still, for my own satisfaction, and 
young Cosmo's, to whom I beg you'll repeat 
this conversation, I chose to explain it. Foi^ 
I needn't say I wouldn't move in this matter 
if it were to give you pain, or if your judgment 
didn't go altogether with mine ; so then ^*' 

Uncle Guy laid down the poker, and taking 
from his old desk a small bit of paper, handed 
it to Sir Cosmo. 

"There is a memorandum. Just give it your 
careful consideration, whilst I place my friend 
in green in solitary confinement outside the 
room, for insubordinate behaviour. 

This was the memorandum : 
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Sister Barnard • (5 children) • 15,000 

Sister Skinner . (4 children) . 10,000 

Sister Glynne . (5 children) . 15,000 

Cousin Lily ...... 10,000 

Frank Westenra ..... 10,000 



60,000 



**It's wonderfxil," Uncle Guy said, re-entering 
his study with a delighted chuckle, *^ what order* 
I've brought my friend in green to. When I 
place him under arrest, he no more dare make 
that noise, than — ^Well, brother, can you sug- 
gest any alteration to that mem ? — ^any improve- 
ment ?" 

Sir Cosmo put down the paper, and blew his 
nose — once — twice — as though giving the mat- 
ter his deepest attention. *^Well, brother," he 
said, and blew his nose a third time. But it 
wouldn't do. Struggle as he would, he was a 
Glynne; and the moisture would rise to his 
eyes — ^his heart would swell, as he gazed uponi 
the little square bit of an old envelope, on 
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which those figures were scrawled. He seized 
his brother's hand — 

"Guy, you're a grand fellow T he said, with 
a great break in * his voice. ^^ Our parents 
would be prdud of ydu. By George, sir, Im 
proud of your 

And for a few moments there was silence. 
The brothers sat hand in hand. There was no 
need for them to speak. Each knew — each 
well understood what was passing in the heart 
of the other. 

"You see, brother," Uncle Guy resumed at 
length with a sort of simple earnestness, "I 
want your help in this matter — ^in fact, I can't 
do without it You must write to these — these 
various claimants — ^they have claims, after all — 
and explain what Tm doing, and why I do it. 
You must make them see that it really is no 
favour — ^none at all — I mean to them. For I 
shan't feel the loss of the money, and I shouldn't 
know how to spend it, if I kept it. I shall 
be a rich man still with what's left, with my 
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quiet habits — indeed, a nery rich man* And 
you'll hint, as delicately as you can, that I'd 
rather have no — no — ; — ^" 

"No thanks, brother?" 

" Exactly. No notice taken. Just let it pass. 
For I consider," Uncle Guy said, turning round, 
and laying his hand on Sir Cosmo's knee, "I 
<X)nsider they're doing me a favour, in fact. It 
is asking a favour of any man to request him to 
accept money, you know." 

" But why can't you write to them yourself, 
brother?" 

" No, brother — oblige me in this matter. Tve 
considered it, believe me; and it'll come best 
from you, as the head of the family. It will 
show the thing has your consent — ^your appro- 
bation, in point of fact ; without which I shouldn't 
do it. I nsean indeed to write to sister Glynne 
myself, in order to put in a word for poor little 
Gina, who's quite wrapt up in that young fel- 
low. And 1 don't wonder. He's a charming 
boy — a noble boy— he really is. Ah ! brother ! 
his mother^s eyes, exactly I" 
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Uncle Gnj sighed. An unwonted loftness 
came into his own, as he gazed intendjr into the 
fire, thinking of the past. Bat after a few 
moments he resumed in a business-like way. 

^Fm anxious that you, and indeed all, should 
be aware that Tve done to the best of my jud^ 
ment in the di\nsion of this property. You see 
this is not Glynne money. It comes from the 
skies, as it were; so I felt myself privileged to 
bestow a portion of it where there was no acknow- 
ledged claim; as for instance, in Frank's case. 
(In my eyes his claim is sacred — sacred.) And 
I benefit little Gina through him (if their mar- 
riage is permitted), which perhaps may influence 
sister Glynne. Fm bound to do what I can for 
Gina, as the attachment was strengthened, if 
not formed, and the proposal made under my 
roof. Now the Skinners are better off than the 
Bamards and Glynnes, especially with such a 
grand marriage as Mary's making. Fm told 
Ghranville has been most liberal about the set- 
tlements — given her splendid pin-money, and 
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wouldn't accept a farthing from Skinner. Sister 
Glynne can't bear to hear it alluded to, poor 
thing! Then, as to Lily, I don't believe there's 
a soul in our family would begrudge her what 
will make her comfortable for life." 

" It will indeed. I rejoice for her as much as 
for any." 

"But Tm not without misgivings about her, 
I own. She's such extraordinary delicacy and 
disinterestedness, she'll think she's depriving some 
one else, or take up some absurd fancy. You 
must reason with her, brother — you and sister 
Julia. You've both immense influence with her, 
I know — and very properly. Just you put the 
case before her, and mention that it '11 be a 
kindness to me — a great personal kindness — will 
you? If she can be made to see ihaty she'll 
take it.''' 

" I'll do my best, brother." 

" And — one word more, brother. I might have 
given something to sister Barnard's daughters, 
popr things — with their young families — but I 
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thought it better to give the whole fifteen thou- 
sand to her, herself. She'll enjoy helping them, 
you know, in her own way. 

" She will indeed. You're quite right." 

"Tm so glad you approve, Brother Cosmo. 
It quite puts me in spirits, and doubles my 
satisfaction ^" 

"Ghiy," the baronet said, and you may be 
sure he was moved when he so addressed him, 
"do not talk of approving. I have not words 
with which to express what I feel about this 
noble — this splendid act of yours. I honour — ^I 
love you for it. I envy you your feelings. And 
as far as my poor powers lie, I will do what you 
wish, and in the way you wish it — too proud to 
be made an instrmnent in such a deed." 

"Thank you, brother; I knew I could count 
on you. Of course, for obvious reasons, one 
wouldn't wish the matter spoken of out of our 
own family — ^I needn't observe that to you. But 
remember, Cousin Lily's my chief anxiety. Ask 
sister Julia to send for her in the morning, and 
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see what she can do. I shall write about the 
transfer of the money by to-night's post. And 
now that that's off my mind — and a good job 
too— if you'll excuse me, brother, I'll fetch my 
friend in green in again. He's been under 
arrest long enough to produce a salutary im- 
pression." 

" My brother Guy is a rich man," Sir Cosmo 
observed to his son that night, as they sat to- 
gether over their wine, Lady Julia having re- 
tired to the drawing-room — "a very rich man, 
I may say." 

"A confoundedly stingy one," the young 
comet replied. "I'm very fond of my uncle — 
he's a good fellow, and a fine soldier, but deucedly 
fond of money. He don't spend a thousand 
a-year in all, it's my belief." 

"He spends a vast deal more than that, 
Cosmo. And much of what he does spend, is 
spent without the knowledge of anyone but 
himself." 

r2 
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"May be so, sir — I don't know. But you 
can always tell when a man loves money. I 
said from the first that my imcle was a screw — 
and I say so still — a devil of a screw. What 
object has he to hoard money, as he does? 
Why not make himself happy with it, and others 
as well? There are plenty of our family who 
want help." 

" And he gives it. He is always giving away 
to one or another of them. I hear of nothing 
more often than his liberal acts." 

" He ought to purchase a property, and live 
on it like a gentleman." 

"He would not care to be at the trouble. 
His habits are unusually simple ^" 

"Very simple indeed — ^primitive, one might 
say. 

" And too confirmed to be altered now." 

"I dare say his love of hoarding is. That 
is one of the few passions that grow with over-in- 
dulgence, and become keener as a man ages. 
I say he's a screw, sir; and excuse me — ^but 
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he'll end by being as complete a miser as ever 
lived. You'll see if he don't." 

"And I say no, Cosmo. You have always 
held that opinion, I am aware ; and I have always 
told you it was a mistaken one. Now read that 
paper. The sums specified there will be trans- 
ferred to-morrow, by your TIncle Guy's order, 
to the different persons named in it. Read it 
attentively; and then tell me, if you can, that 
the man who wrote that, and performs that mag- 
nificent action with as much simplicity, as little 
self-consciousness, as though he were spending 
a few pounds on a wedding present, or subscrib- 
ing a sovereign to an hospital, is a screw I Cosmo ! 
Cosmo ! which of us two could do the like ?*' 

The Baronet's eyes glistened as he handed the 
paper across the table to his son, keeping them 
fixed upon the young man's countenance. There 
were certain moments when the resemblance 
between the brothers was remarkable. 

Count Cosmo read the paper in silence, and 
sat for some moments looking at it with eye- 
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brows considerably raised — ^pondering over each 
separate item. Then he slowly poured himself 
out a glass of claret, and having done so, looked 
again. 

^^Does he give these different sums out and 
out, sir?" 

" Out and out." 

The Count drank off his wine with a sort of 
swagger, 

" It's a fine thing, I don't deny. A fine gift, 
sixty thousand pounds." 

^^ Sixty thousand pounds! And he makes 
as little fuss about it, as though it were sixty 
pence." 

^^ I didn't think he had it in him, I con- 
fess." 

^^I did. I knew him, and I'm not surprised. 
Touched I am," Sir Cosmo spoke with quite a 
tender softness in his tone, "inexpressibly 
touched; but not surprised. Guy's was always 
a grand nature — always, from the first — ^a gener- 
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oas, modest, noble nature — ^without a selfish 
thought in it." 

"Without a thought of the head of the 
family, apparently. He ignores you altogether, 

SU-." 

And the Count looked at his father with a 
sort of grin, half facetious — ^half envious. 

"What would the head of the family be, if 
he could wish anything else ?" the baronet said, 
with something of contempt in his voice. 
"Wouldn't he be a screw! — ^a sordid, covetous, 
despicable screw! Cosmo, Cosmo, I wouldn't 
alter one iota of those — those grand figures if 
I could — ^not for all I am worth in the world." 

Sir Cosmo spoke with an enthusiasm quite 
unlike his usual staid and rather solemn manner. 
His eyes shone with excitement. 

"All right, sir!" the young man said; and 
tossed off another glass of claret, as he handed 
the paper back to his father — "If you're satis- 
fied, so am I." 
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And that was all that passed between Sir 
Cosmo and the Coant on the subject of Uncle 
Guy's gifts. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TTNOLE GUY was sitting in his own room 
^ alone, soon after luncheon on the follow- 
ing day, from which meal Cousin Lily had been 
absent, she having been sent for by Lady 
Julia in the morning about some rather press- 
ing business, and not having yet returned. 
When I say Uncle Guy was alone, I speak 
incorrectly. His friends in yellow and in green 
were in attendance — the one perched on his 
shoulder, the other in a very languishing con- 
dition on his head, solacing himself as he 
best might in the warmth of those dark brown 
locks — whilst his two dogs reposed on the 
hearthrug at his feet. But the good man was 
not thinking of these pets — he was scarcely 
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even omscioiis of their pfesence. He was ab- 
sorbed in the cherished, the mif oigotten past. 

More than four and twenty years had gone 
by, since that great scsrow which had cast so 
dark a shade over his wh<de sobseqnent life 
— and fonr-and-twenty years, all bat a few 
months, since the memorable visit he had paid 
his nnde and aunt at Brixton, immediately after 
his illness. And now, as he sat by his lonely 
fireside, a man of middle age — ^bnt how mnch 
older in heart than in years — he seemed to 
have suddenly returned to those days — ^to be 
gazing once more upon the gently kindly 
face of the aunt he had so loved — hearing 
his uncle's cordial voice summoning him to 
walk— or caressing the sweet child, who, with 
pretty, winning ways, had made herself so dear. 
He was living those times over again — day by 
day — ^hour by hour almost — ^recalling incidents, 
looks even, with strange distinctness. Once 
more he was the Guy of three-and-twenty — 
sad, weary, slowly recovering from a great 
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shocks the stunning effects of which had passed 
away now, even in remembrance. For he had 
learnt to think of Florence at last without 
anguish — of her son with a great affection. 
To that son — all he could wish a boy of hers 
to be — ^his heart yearned as though he were his 
very own. 

Uncle Guy had taken a book, but he was 
not reading. No; he sat there by the fire 
musing. The volume lay open across his knee 
— a trick of his of more than twenty years 
ago, as we may remember. 

Suddenly there came a light tap at the door. 
It was very low and gentle, but it had a 
strange effect upon the strong man musing 
there — ^it caused four-and-twenty years to pass 
away in a second. 

"Come in," said Uncle Guy; and Cousin 
Lily's sweet face appeared at the door. It 
had a smile upon it, as usual; but it was 
very pale. Cousin Lily had not recovered her 
strength yet — ^far from it. 
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"Do I disturb you, Cousin Guy I" 

"My dear, you never disturb ine. You 
know the sight of you does me good — always. 
But you were not at luncheon to-day. How 
was that? Have you had it, or will you have 
some now?" 

"I had it with Julia, She sent for me 
this morning, and I am only just returned." 

At these words a sudden embarrassment 
came over the General. He remembered the 
money — till that instant he had not thought of 
it. He began to stir the fire in rather a 
fidgety way. 

"Won't you sit down, my dear?" he said, 
placing a chair for her. 

"No, thank you, Cousin Guy. I'm chilly, 
and I'll stand and warm myself instead. 

"Ah! it is cold to-day — very cold." 

And he heaped on more coals, and yet more, 

in a nervous, hurried manner. He knew and 
dreaded what was coming. 

" I want to tell you, my dear cousin," Lily 
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said, plunging desperately into the subject that 
was engrossing both their minds, and trying 
to control the trembling of her voice, though 
with but indifferent success — "I want to say 
that I have been told of your — your noble 
generosity, and — I have not words to express 
what I feel about it. It is like you, Cousin 
Guy — ^like my thoughts of you. And, as re- 
gards myself," she spoke more calmly now, 
but every moment seemed to grow paler, as 
though with suppressed emotion — "as regards 
myself, I feel your goodness — oh ! ten thou- 
sand times more than if I accepted it. For 
dear, dear Guy, I carit accept it. You must 
not ask me. If I were in want, if I re- 
quired help, do you think I would not go to 
you? — ^yes, without one moment's hesitation; 
for I should be as sure of you as of my- 
self. But I have enough — more than enough 
of my own, and no wish for more. Besides, 
what claim have I to such — such generous 
kindness? Dear Cousin Guy, let me have 
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your friendship — ^your regard — ^I could not do 
without those — ^but don't — don't ask me to take 
your money." 

There was silence. For some moments his 
face was turned away from her, as he stood 
there, poker in hand, motionless, looking to- 
wards the fire; and when at last he spoke, 
his tones were strangely sad. 

"1 had hoped, my dear," he said, turning 
towards her with kind, earnest eyes that had 
a mournful look in them — "I had hoped you'd 
have allowed me the privilege of a kinsman — 
of a — a — ^brother. For we're of the same 
blood, you know, though you're not a Glynne; 
and I loved your mother very dearly. I did 
flatter myself that you'd sufficient kindness 
for me to do this thing, when I asked 
it." 

A great pang shot through Lily's heart at 
these words. 

"Oh! dear Guy," she said, "don't take it 
in that way — don't grieve me by speaking so. 
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It is so good, so generous of you to wish it. 
Never whilst I live can I forget your noble 
kindness. But ^" 

"You, who do so much for everyone — who 
have done so much for me ; only lately, 
nursing me, as you did — risking your very 
life for mine. Don't suppose Tm not aware of 

it. I ^Yes; I xxAll speak — I might have had 

the fever, and you might have caught it from 
me — ^you know it was so. And you lay me 
under such a weight of obligation, yet refuse 
to accept anything at my hands. Is it gene- 
rous t Is it fair!" 

"It was so great a pleasure. You don't 
know how happy it made me to be of that 
little use to you." 

He looked at her with unspeakable kind- 
ness. 

"It is always happiness to you to serve 
others; I know that, my dear. You are a true 
tosur de charity. But why may not I try to 
serve you in my poor way?" 
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"I have no right — no claim to such ^" 

"No claim I Are we not cousins? How 
many years ago is it since we — since I was so 
fond of you — ^here — in this very place? Have 
you forgotten all that? My dear, you were a 
little thing then — a mere child — ^ten years 
younger than myself — ^perhaps too young to re- 
member how much I loved you. But I re- 
member ^" 

She drew a deep breath. She to have for^ 
gotten ! And he to stand there quietly telling 
her so. 

"Cousin Guy," said she, after a pause, and 
her voice was sad, almost reproachful in its 
tones ; " can you think I don't remember those 
days?" 

"No, my dear; I can't think it. And 
Annie — may I call you Annie? — the other 
name comes strange to my lips. It is well 
for the rest, but not for me, who recollect 

you 

"Oh, do! do!" she cried, blushing with 
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sadden eagerness; '^call me Annie always. 
The other was my dear father^s name, and I 
love it, for his sake ; but Annie was yours ; 
and it does so bring back the dear old 
times." 

"You love them, too, then!" he said. 
"But of course you do— of course you do, 
for your parents' sake. Ah! they were kind 
to me, those dear people — ^I have not forgotten 
them, nor their goodness. And I was think- 
ing of it all but now, just before your knock 
came; remembering many a little trait of 
yours, my dear — many a gentle kindness you 
did me at that time — and how I missed you 
at first when I went away, and dreamed that 
I saw you lying pale and ill in your little 
white bed, and your mother bending over you 
with such a sorrowful face — and then awoke, 
and prayed you might be spared to those 
dear parents of yours. For you were delicate 
then — a fair, fragile flower. You see I was 
wretched at that time — ^very lonely and miser- 
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able. I wanted some one to care for me^ and 
bear with me^ and you had somehow wound 
yourself about my heart with your sweet 
childish ways^ so that I could not endure to 
lose you. You netted me a little purse in 
those days — I have it still in that desk. 
Would you like to see itf 

She did not answer. Her tears were drop- 
jnng fast^ but half unconsciously, as she stood 
leaning her elbow on the chimney-piece, hiding 
her face. But he was not looking at her — 
he was gazing far, far back into the irrevocable 
past. 

"I must have been a selfish fellow in those 
days," he resumed, at length, as though speak- 
ing to himself ; " selfish, though certainly not 
ungrateful. I took your Uttle presents, and 
treasured them up, but I gave you nothing in 
return — nothing that I remember, at least." 

" You gave me a lock of your hair." 

It was said very low — almost muttered — ^but he 
heard it. 
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" Did I, my child V* he cried, laying his hand 
on her shoulder with a touch that had in it all 
the old fondness, and striving to look into her 
face. But she kept that averted. If he could 
have known how those words — the endearing 
appellation of former days — thrilled through her 
very soul, he scarcely would have wondered that 
she hid that face. 

But then came a second question — eager, 
breathless — uttered with indescribable emo- 
tion. 

" Annie, have you got it still ?" 

Then she drew from her bosom something 
that had lain concealed there, something sus- 
pended to a black ribbon round her neck, and 
held it out to him in silence. He took it, and, 
gazing at it attentively, opened it with hands 
that slightly trembled. A plain gold locket, 
dull from age and use, within which lay, as in 
a nest — what f A tiny, tiny ring of dark brown 
hair! 

That was her answer to his question. 

s2- 
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He looked at it for some moments in silence, 
still holding it, attached, as it was, to the ribbon, 
without which he now remembered never to 
have seen her since his return from India — 
though, indeed, they had but seldom met. He 
seemed as if he could not let it go — she stand- 
ing there, the while, with tearful, averted face. 
Then, all at once, dropping it, as though by a 
sudden impulse, he drew her towards him with 
that gentle but irresistible power of his, and kissed 
her as he had done once before, years ago, on a 
memorable dav. 

And she ! Had she forgotten that kiss ? Ah 
me I it had lingered on her lips ever since, and 
the heart that had given itself to him in that 
far-off time, had never swerved from its al- 
legiance for a day — no, not for a single hour. 
She had been his through all those weary years 
of absence and bereavement — his without hope, 
it is true, but not the less his — his in her sweet, 
innocent childhood, in her fragile maiden bloom, 
in her thoughtful, self-denying older years — 
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evermore, evermore his. And could it be that 
now her reward was come? — ^that the faithful, 
enduring love of half a lifetime was crowned 
at last? Yes, she read it in his dear eyes — 
in the fond pressure of his earnest grasp* Foi* 
his arm was about her now, and he held her 
to him, as though he could never bear to give 
her up again* But that grasp relaxed after 
awhile, and he sighed a heavy sigh. 

" Ah ! you might make me too happy I" he 
murmured, almost as though to himself; "but 
I have no right to ask it — no right even to wish so 
great a sacrifice." 

Then, turning towards him for the first time 
her sweet, blushing face, and taking in hers 
the beloved hand that, but the moment before, 
had held her with so passionate a grasp, she 
touched it, just touched it with her lips, and 
looked up at him with eyes in which the tears 
yet stood. 

" Four-and-twenty years ago that sacrifice was 
made," she said, "when we were both young. 
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It is all too late to recall It now. But we can still 
grow old together." 

Let it not be supposed for an instant that my 
friends in yellow and in green were all this time 
perched on Uncle Guy's head and shoulder. 
Fond as he was of them, his indulgence would 
hardly have extended so far as that. But it is 
a remarkable fact that both birds remained 
perched in perfect silence and good-fellowship 
on the window-frame, whither they had with 
no small tact betaken themselves on Cousin 
Lily's entrance; and sat watching the passen- 
gers on the parade, and pretending a well-bred 
ignorance of what was going on within the apart- 
ment. 

I have no right to repeat more of the con- 
versation betw^een the cousins on that memorable 
afternoon, referring as it did to feeUngs and 
events that extended over a quarter of a century. 
One thing, however, deserves to be recorded. 
When the General, suddenly remembering what 
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had brought Cousin Lily to his room some hours 
before, whispered, *' My dear, have you forgotten 
how much poorer a man I am to-day than I was 
last night — poorer by sixty thousand pounds?" 
she answered, looking into those dark tender eyes 
of his, with a happy smile, " Should I be with 
you now but for that? And if this hand — 
mine now — could be dearer to me to-day than 
it has been for four-and-twenty years, it would 
be for what it gave away yesterday," 
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CHAPTER XL 

rpO describe the fever . of delight which the 
-*• announcement of Uncle Guy's engagement 
produced, would be indeed a vain attempt. That 
two such especial favourites as he and Cousin 
Lily should agree to become one, ought in the 
opinion of certain of their friends to be a matter 
of almost national rejoicing. The Eton boys 
hurrah'd when they heard of it, and fell to 
quarrelling as to which was the greatest trump 
of the two. The Skinners gave it in favour of 
Lily, because she had absolutely no prejudices^ 
and the dear old boy had some — ^that about 
smoking, for instance. But Charlie Glynne de* 
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cided that as she was a vast deal too sensible 
not to know a fellow must smoke in these days 
—-couldn't help it, if he was to associate with 
other fellows — she would make the dear old 
trump take to cigars himself yet. 

But the presents! how shall 1 describe these? 
It would be simply impossible; and I even 
allude to these gifts with something of the trem- 
bling amazement with which I threaded my de- 
vious way through their mazes. Surely never 
before was seen such a collection; comprising 
every variety of conceivable object, useful and 
ornamental, from the humble pebble-pin of the 
East Glynne head-gardener's wife, and the 
hud slippers worked for "the dear general" 
by Madame Greasy, to the splendid diamond 
bracelet of Sir Cosmo, and the exquisite ebony 
cabinet (a gem in itself) of the Duke of Stir- 
linge. It is worthy of remark that Cousin Lily's 
cadeaux exceeded Uncle Guy's both in number 
and value* Had she not been longest in Eng- 
land? Hardly an individual who had really 
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known her, from the children of her school at 
East Glynne, and the poor women of the village, 
to the servants of the houses she frequented, 
but had their mite to give towards some joint 
offering, or their separate tribute of gratitude 
and esteem. Good wishes and blessings followed 
her to her new home — earnest prayers were 
offered up for her happiness. The man she 
was to marry must be a marvel indeed, people 
said, if he proved worthy of her. He wob 
worthy. If my readers think not so, then indeed 
these pages have been written in vain. 

I greatly regret that it should not be in my 
power to furnish the said readers with a correct 
copy of Sir Cosmo's admirable letter to the 
various "claimants," as the General persisted in 
calling them, for those sixty thousand pounds, 
although I had the inestimable privilege of seeing 
one myself, previous to its being solemnly de- 
posited, with an old envelope on which were 
scrawled certain figures in Uncle Guy's hand, 
among the family records in the secret closet 
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at East Glynne. No sooner, however, had the 
intelligence of his matrimonial prospects reached 
those " claimants," following as it did close upon 
the annoancement of his splendid liberality, than 
three of the five, feeling that his circumstances 
were now altered, agreed together to relinquish 
his gift, and wrote without delay to him to say 
so. But the reply they received by return of 
post proved unmistakeably to them that to persist 
in refusing his bounty would be not only to 
wound, but seriously to offend him. 

Mrs. Glynne, indeed (to whom Sir Cosmo 
had been prohibited from writing), did not 
receive her intimation of her brother^s gene-- 
rosity till later, when he wrote to her him* 
self, informing her at the same time of his 
engagement to Lily, who, he assured her, not 
only entirely approved of what he had done, 
but agreed with him in hoping that she 
(Sister Glynne) would now consent to Anne's 
marriage, seeing that Frank Westenra would 
really have means enough to settle upon her 
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should he die, and to maiutain her in tolerable 
comfort whilst he lived. 

But how about that ten thousand pounds 
that was to have been Lily's t Truth com- 
pels me to say that on that subject she and 
Uncle Guy had "words" — the only ♦^ words ^ 
they were ever known to have, before or since. 
For whilst he obstinately persisted that that 
sum was, and should be, hers, she as obsti- 
nately refused to accept it on any terms. 
And as quiet, gentle people often display a 
far greater pertinacity than those of quicker 
temperament, Lily ended by having the best 
of it. Of course she did. There would be 
enough, and far more than enough for two 
such quiet folks as Uncle Guy and herself, 
she was sure; and the sum originally set 
apart in his mind for his relations, should go 
to them, without any deduction whatever* 
Was not she going to be more to him than 
any of them? And she could not allow herself 
to be included in the same category with themw 
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So it ended in Lily's portion going to 
swell the portions of the tnree sisters and 
Frank. 

Mrs. Glynne's reception of hers was tru^ 
characteristic. Strack with amazement ancl 
gratitude at first (as how could she be other- 
wise?), she yet ere long fell to keenly ex- 
amining the respective claims and shares. As 
for returning the money, as the others had 
offered to do, the idea seemed to her simply 
preposterous. Preposterous I Was not Brother 
Guy the best judge of what he could afford 
to dot It was very generous of him, certainly, 
to have given • away so large a sum, and he 
needn't have done it, and all that; but after 
all, the money came to him originally from 
the clouds, and he could very well spare what 
he had given, and more. Why, bless you, 
money would be lost on Cousin Lily and 
himself, with their humdrum habits. They 
literally wouldn't know how to spend it. As 
for Gina, and her engagement, of course she 
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(Mrs. Gljoine) must give in aboat that, as 
she had had to do about Anne. Brother Guy 
had made it impossible for her to do anything 
else. In fact he had made both those mar- 
riages, and infamous ones they were, she should 
always say, for girls with her girls' looks and 
fashion! But he was one who would have his 
way, and it was not always quite the wisest. 
However (with a despairing shrug), there it 
was, and so it was, and of course where was 
the use of saying more on the subject ? As 
for his liberality to the Skinners, she had no- 
thing to remark — nothing. It might seem, and 
undoubtedly it did seem, that they hardly — ^well I 
hardly required so much help as some. Mr. 
Skinner^s professional income was by no means 
a bad one, and though she did not wish to 
glance even at what it might amount to, yet 
it was certain that there were people who had 
no professional incomes at all, and who were 
consequently a great deal worse off than the 
Skinners. As for those Bamards, who one and 
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all lived in the country, for next to nothing, 
and had their parsonages and gardens, and all 
that, they might indeed consider themselves 
favoured. She should think so. Living as they 
had been accustomed to do, in such an infini- 
tesimal manner, they would be wealthy now. 
For her own part she didn't wish to say any- 
thing; only she would just say this, that it 
was very different for her who had her boys 
to educate, and their commissions to purchase, 
all out of her own poor pittance ; to say no- 
thing of two trousseaux to provide almost at 
the same moment — trousseaux that must be 
handsome — oh I dear, must be handsome, though 
the marriages were so miserable. For when 
people are to live with dukes and duchesses, 
ihey must be dressed in keeping; and Anne 
and Mr. — Mr. — Brown were to be at Stone- 
henge, till the parsonage that good-natured duke 
was building for them should be ready. In 
short, there was much to be said, &c., &c. 
And those who knew Sister Glynne were 
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very well aware that whatever coald be said, 
was uttered by her, and with a spirit worthy of 
herself. 

But if ever people in this world were grate- 
ful, it was "those Bamards." Their country 
breeding, and infinitesimal way of living, did 
not interfere with their thankfulness for a muni- 
ficence which would brighten the whole course 
of their future existence. Uncle Guy had in- 
deed " made the widow's heart to sing for joy," 
and that widow was his sister. Very tender and 
fervent were the *prayers offered up in certain 
quiet dwellings for that noble-hearted benefactor, 
though I doubt their being one whit more so 
than those of Frank Westenra. I hesitate not 
to declare that, when that young soldier received 
Sir Cosmo's announcement of the General's gift, 
he was affected even to tears. Nor woidd any- 
thing satisfy him, but rushing at once down 
to Brighton, where he pounced into Uncle Guy's 
sanctum, without preparation of any kind, and 
seizing his hand, endeavoured to give vent to 
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the feelings that were almost choking him. 

*^ There — ^there — ^I know — ^^ cried the General, 
quite overcome himself, and looking very fondly 
at the boy; "I understand. Don't let's allude 
to it again. Isn't Gina my niece, bless her 
little heart — and ain't you — ^" laying his hand 
on his shoulder, and looking into his eyes, with 
a great softness in his own, ^' ain't you her son ? 
Besides, didn't I tell you my Christmas Eevels 
should be happy ones for allt And so they 
have been — so they have been !" 

And as he spoke, he turned quietly round, 
and glanced at Cousin Lily, who was standing 
near, a not unmoved spectator of that scene. 

The good man was ere long bidden to the 
weddings of his three nieces, and had to give 
away two of them. And I promise you that 
were I to repeat only one half of what passed 
between sisters Barnard, Skinner, and Glynne, 
on the occasions of those family gatherings, as 
they sat with smart-bonneted heads nodding to- 
gether during the protracted interval which is 
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de rigueuTy between the termination of the speech^ 
ifying, and the seeing the bride go, discussing 
eagerly, and of conrse simnltaneonslj, their child-^ , 
ren's looks, dresses, incomes, prospects, husbands, 
and names — ^besides their own household and 
domestic difficulties of all descriptions, I should 
fill not a volume, but a series of volumes tha^ 
might not be altogether uninteresting to matrons 
in general. But I content myself with simply 
observing that sister Skinner, who, in a crowded 
room, could catch the faintest whisper inaudible 
to the general company, was not troubled with 
a single presentiment on any one of the three 
grand occasions; and although she wept cop- 
iously at one of them, she took care to inform 
her relations that she did so from excess of 
happiness. I fear Mrs. Glynne's tears, which 
were also abundant, did not flow from quite 
the same cause. 

The General and his bride elect had resolved 
to be married from the Manor, where all it could 
accommodate of their respective families, except 
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the honey-mooning couples were invited to assem- 
ble. On the eve of the all-important day, the 
faithful Gimn, who was in a state of immense 
excitement at the impending event, was sum- 
moned to his master's room, to receive his 
final orders, as to the management of matters 
during his absence ; for of course the happy pair 
were to make a wedding tour, and to take the 
footman with them. The old soldier listened 
with his usual respectful deference to the in- 
structions of his commanding officer, standing 
after his wont in attitude of '^ion, and every 
now and then giving forth the accustomed, 
"Yes, Gennerl! — ^I shall, Gennerl!" smart! as 
required by the regulations of the service. But 
at last, when Uncle Guy had fairly finished, 
and taken his seat by the fire, Gunn, advanc- 
ing a step, without the slightest hesitation, or 
a single stop throughout, deliberately delivered 
the following speech, framed, he fondly flattered 
himself, after the model of Colonel Glynne's 

t2 
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former harangues, when issuing good conduct 
medals to the men, 

" Gennebl, 

"Sir, — ^I have the honour to present you 
and the meritorious lady what's to be Mrs. 
Gennerl Glynne to-morrow momin' my 'umble 
respects and best wishes for 'ealth and *appi- 
ness and Gennerl in the discharge of this 
here most gratifying dooty I've the utmost 
satisfaction in stating she's a trump if ever 
' there was for good conduct and gennerl steadi- 
ness which Fve likewise never seen her equal 
at home nor abroad and she'll be well calki- 
lated to keep them dispatches of yours orderly 
'cording to regulation you see if she don't 
and suffer no tamperin' and a great weight 
off your own mind no doubt Gennerl errors 
excepted," 

To which harangue Uncle Guy, having 
listened with the most profound attention, de- 
livered the following brief and appropriate 



^ 
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reply i beginning loud and gravely, as though 
on horseback at the head of the regiment^ 
and ending by forgetting all discipline in the 
eagerness of the private individual* 

« GUNN,— 

"I thank you from my heart for your 
good wishes, expressed in such flattering terms, 
on this important occasion, as well as for your 
good opinion of Miss Mordaunt. And I have 

the truest satisfaction in observing that 

you're right ! — ^you're right, Gunn ! She is a 
trump; and I've known her for one from the 
time she was a little thing of thirteen." 

And in the excitement of the moment, the 
General thrust out his honest hand to his old 
servant, who took it with true military rigidity, 
as he would have taken up his firelock, and, 
having shaken and returned it, after the 
fashion of ^Modge arms," saluted in honour 
of the occasion, and once • more stood at 
hion. 
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"GunnT* said Unde Guy, after a pause of 
a few moments. 

"Yes, Gcnnerl/' 

** You've wished me joy, and Tve thanked 
you. Why don't you give me the opportunity 
.of wishing you joy? Why don't you go and 
do as Tve done?" 

Gunn waited a moment before he replied, 
and there was just a slight quiver of his rigid 
thumbs, as he said, 

"Because I have a-done it already, if you 
please, Gennerl." 

"Done it! Done what?" 

"Been and got married, Gennerl." 

Uncle Guy turned right round on his chair 
in his astonishment; and stared at Gunn's up- 
right figure, standing there. 

" You married, Gunn ! Married without leave ! 
Impossible I" 

"If you please, Gennerl, it air a fact." 

"I should have thought," Uncle Guy said, 
recovering himself after a moment, and speak- 
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ing with an arch curl of tlie lip — "I should 
have thought that you'd never have done so 
unsoldierlike, so disrespectful a thing to your 
commanding officer, as to go and get married 
before him — without leave, too." 

"Gennerl," Gunn cried, turning perfectly 
scarlet, and bursting out of all military de- 
corum, into a state of the wildest agitation at 
the bare idea of disrespect to the military 
authorities, "that's where it is. It's the most 
unaccountable thing I ever done in my life. 
It's clean again' my principles, for to have 
took and married without leave. But you see, 
Gennerl, I was driv* to it. You had been ill 
yourself, as you knows, and a trifle fractious, 
and we was always a-havin' words, she and I; 
and the hours of risin' was not kept regular, 
as became the quarters of a officer and a gentle- 
man; and — ^and — ^in short, I see that it be- 
hove me for to keep up the discipline in this 
place. But to keep up discipline, I must have 
authority, you're aware, Gennerl. So I con- 
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sidered of it, and took and married her right 
off. And Tm proud to say," Gunn added, 
cheerfully summing up the whole, "that ever 
since that there occurrence come off, she done 
her dooty by you, Gennerl — oh ! most thorough." 

" She ! And pray who is she ?" 

" Mrs. Hill. Leastways, Mrs. Gunn, as is at 
the present time.'* 

" You and Mrs. Hill are married ?" 

"We air that, Gennerl; and very sorry to 
without leave. But you see, sir, another thing, 
I didn't know about married quarters, and whetheif 
you'd approve ^" 

" Gunn, after all these years, I'm not likely to 
disapprove of anything you do." 

"Thank you, Gennerl." 

" Tell Mrs. Gunn I consider her in luck, for 
she's got as honest a man, and as good a soldier 
for her husband, as any that ever was in Her 
Majesty's service. And give her this five-pound 
note from me, with my hearty good wishes." 

*^ Thank you, Gennerl ; I'll deliver your orders, 
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and proud. And she shall do her duty by you. 
m see to that." 

"Don't you be too hard upon her, Guun. 
She'll do her duty by me, any how, I don't doubt, 
as she always has done." 

"Pretty fair, Gennerl, on the 'ole. But in 
course you knows yourself she must obey orders, 
as every female is married for no other purpose* 
They're the weaker vessels, sir, and can't be ex- 
pected to know the regulations of the service 
until they're learned 'em." 

"But they're to have honour given them as 
the weaker vessels — remember that, Gunn* NoWj 
here is another ten pounds for yourself* I 
couldn't do less by my faithful old servant than I 
do by his wife. But I hope we shall all see many 
a year together yet" 

"And I hope I shall never serve under nd 
other commanding officer than yourself — and 
many thanks to you, Gennerl," Gunn said, with 
something in his eyes not mentioned in the 
Queen's regulations. 
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And having saluted once more, and tamed 
right about face, he marched back to what he 
was wont to call the married quarters, to order 
Mrs. Gunn at once to experience the proper 
amount of amazed gratitude for the General's 
splendid wedding presents. 

His own ofiFering to his master had been pre- 
sented some time. It was an inkstand, in the 
shape of a gun-carriage, with the cannon-balls 
heaped together, as natural as life. This speci- 
men of art had excited no end of admiration 
in the housekeeper's room, where it had stood 
awhile in state, before being deposited in the 
wonderful "presents chamber" above, and not 
a little proud was its donor of the ingenuity 
with which he had contrived an offering that 
should bear his very name on the face of 
it. 

Of course my wife and I were among the 
wedding guests; and it was curious to observe 
how, by a sort of free-masonry, Violet and Lily, 
who had seldom met before, took to one another 
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on this occasion. (They were nearly of an age 
— Violet being some three years Lily's junior.) 
The gentle kindliness^ and sympathetic nature^ 
that made the latter so universally beloved, were 
altogether irresistible to my sweet wife, who, 
naturally of a livelier and more joyous tempera- 
ment than Lily, had been subdued by a great 
sorrow to a pensive gravity, that yet had nothing 
of gloom in it. The two speedily vowed an 
eternal friendship, interchanging confidences 
over the modest trousseau, which you may be 
very sure received many finishing touches from 
Violet's acknowledged taste. Poor Madame 
Greasy! how she would have gloated and gos- 
siped over the gowns, most of which she had 
«een " in the piece." For Mrs. Edgar, who was 
looked up to as an authority by her family, 
in matters relating to the toilet, had chosen 
the greater part of them herself. But, indeed, 
the little waiting-maid had shed tears of vexa^- 
tion before setting out on her "foring tour,*' 
with Mr. and Mrs. George Brown (to whose 
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service she had been transferred on theiif 
marriage), at being prevented from witnessing 
the General's nuptials. Her chief comfort, 
however, lay in the thought that Mrs. Prance 
would not be able to attend, 'Hhe ojous, stuck- 
up thing! For the twins being at the present 
time dieted on their ma, and, of course, topped 
and bottomed as well, required their nurse to 
'tend on them, with a nursery-maid under her, 

whereby Mrs. P ^*s nose was mercifully put 

out of joint." 

But Greasy sat up two entire nights before 
her departure, to finish that flagrant and flaring 
pair of slippers before alluded to; on the toe 
of one of which, having first breathed an in- 
ward hope that the dear General's feet might 
wear out twenty dozen such, before he'd done 
with stepping in this life, she pinned a paper 
"With Jemima Lard's grateful duty and re- 
spects;" and had the parcel deposited on his 
toilet-table. And you may be sure that parcel 
was appreciated, as Greasy had good cause to 
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know afterwards — ^to say nothing of Greas/s 
aged mother. 

I fear the bride and bridegroom elect 
scarcely carried on their courtship after the 
approved and fashionable manner. They sat 
very little in corners — they talked to many 
people besides each other. You would have 
thought indeed that Cousin Lily had a dozen 
lovers, instead of one. The boys had still their 
secrets for her private ear — their perplexities 
about certain little debts, or those horrid forth- 
coming examinations; whilst Sister Barnard's 
married daughters, and even Sister Barnard 
herself, had plenty of individual points on 
which to consult her. For though Lily was 
not a Glynne, she had so entirely attached 
herself to that family (can you guess why, 
O reader?), that she had grown to be con- 
sidered as one of them. They knew what 
her life with her father had been, and they 
welcomed and cherished her like a sister of 
their house, till her very surname was sup- 
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pressed at last, and she became to all intents 
and purposes "Cousin Lily" to them. 

The evening before the wedding, Mr. Mer- 
ton, the vicar of East Glynne, arrived, who was 
to officiate on the occasion; a venerable man, 
with silver hair, and kind, placid face — a true 
parish priest, who had spent a life-time among 
the Glynnes, and was devoted to them, and 
to his flock. He was choyij and made much 
of^ and treated with a truly filial respect. He 
had been a curate in the old place, when 
the present Sir Cosmo was a boy, and had 
not been absent from it half a dozen times 
in all the years since. Nothing but the mar- 
riage of a Glynne would have drawn him 
from his beloved retreat, or that of Cousin 
Lily. Ah! for Cousin Lily he would willingly 
go to the Antipodes. Cousin Lily, in his eyes, 
was little short of perfection. 

"Look at her," he said to Alfred Barnard, 
as the two sat sipping their cofiFee together in 
the drawing-room — "look at her there, beside 
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Guy — as pure, as graceful, as fair as the flower 
she is named after. Not christened, by-the- 
bye I Her poor father used to call her his lily 
of the valley, and that's how she got the nick- 
name. But her godfathers and godmothers called 
her Anne." 

^No one does so now, however — not a 
soul." 

"Excuse me," Charlie Glynne's voice put in, 
with some slyness, "one does, and that's Uncle 
Guy — at least he calls her Annie, and won't 
suffer any one else to do so. I tried once, 
just to see, and didrCt I get my nose snapped 
off? Yes, he calls her Annie. And I knew 
all along, as well as — as well as anything, that 
he was spoony upon her. I knew it at Christ- 
mas, and I told the other boys. And I more 
than half suspected her. People don't wear 
lockets round their necks on black ribbons for 
nothing, which they turn rusty if you ask ^to 
look at ; certainly not." 

"Well, he's a fortunate man, my young sir," 
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Mr. Merton replied, eyeing the handsome boy 
with keen interest, as a Glynne; ^^for she has 
not her equal, that I know of, anywhere — any- 
where. Sweet indeed have been the uses of 
adversity in her case. She's had enough of it, 
and come out triumphant. She's a greater 
heroine, in my opinion, than many the world 
calls such, for her youth was one of more 
constant and trying endurance, on ^he whole, 
than I ever heard of, to be borne as she bore 
it, without a murmui-I reaUy beKeve, without 
one murmur. And she came out of that fear- 
ful trial what you see her. Well, she will 
have her reward one day — ^indeed, she has it 
now. For Guy is worthy of her, every way. 
Guy is a magnificent fellow — always was. 
There's no one like Guy." 

Mr. Merton had warmed with his subject. 
His eyes glowed, his hand trembled as he laid 
down bis cup, partly from age, much more from 
emotion. 

" Come, come, my dear sir," Lady Julia cried. 
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taking that venerable hand which had joined 
her husband's and her own, and baptized both her 
children (indeed, she had quite a daughter's love 
for the old pastor), ^^Tve been waiting to hear 
you add, ^Except Sir Cosmo I' And why don't 
I hear it?" 

"When I see people listening, Lady Julia, I 
feel they should not hear good of themselves — or 
their husbands.'' 

Some of my readers may possibly care to know 
how that sweet Lily of ours was attired on the 
day of her nuptials; but I fear I am hardly 
the best person to gratify this feminine curiosity, 
seeing that I am quite an ignoramus in matters 
of dress, and that I was far more occupied, on 
that particular occasion, in gazing at her than 
at her costume. Something white, and soft, 
and rich, but not glistening, fitting close round 
her slender throat and waist, and hanging in long, 
graceful, changing folds from the latter — folds 
that seemed to widen and sweep out as they 
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descended — a delicate, lace-like fabric of some 
sort over her falling shoulders — a bonnet — ^yes! 
I feel sure it was a bonnet I — ^white, too, with 
orange-flowers upon it, a bouquet of which, pro- 
cured from London, she held in her hand — a 
heavy, massive coil of gold, of a peculiar pattern, 
round one wrist, the gift, the day before, of 
Cousin Guy — these are the chief points that 
rest on my memory now. Ladies, who peruse me, 
have I described them intelligibly ? 

But what I recall far better than any details 
of dress or drapery, were the lovely light that 
shone in her soft eyes, making them so dark 
— so dark and large I — and that look of peace 
and ineffable goodness resting on her sweet face, 
that rendered it radiant, as with the beauty of 
an angel. If she had not youth, indeed, she 
had assuredly every other charm that can adorn 
a woman; and, to my thinking, the freshne^ 
that years had taken from her, was more than 
compensated for by the exquisite expression 
which those generous, self-denying years had 
stamped upon her features. 
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And Uncle Guy? As he stood there, tall, 
erect, commanding, his noble features lighted up 
with an unspeakable pride and joy, I thought, 
and think still, that he was the very hand- 
somest man it ever was my fate to seel — the 
handsomest, in spite of his forty-eight summers ! 
And never, assuredly, did couple stand before 
the altar, better suited to each other, than those 
two — nor with a fairer chance of happi- 
ness. 

It was over — the words had been pronounced 
(with what solemn and earnest feeling!) that 
made them one; they had signed their names, 
and received the eager congratulations of their 
friends ; and now we were aU crowding pell- 
mell to the gate outside, to see them go. For 
they had resolved on taking their departure at 
once, after the ceremony, preferring that plan 
to a hurried breakfast at home. They would 
leave their friends to make merry in the old 
Manor House, when they were gone. 

Now a deafening shout rings through the air^ 

u2 
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renewed again and again, as though it would 
never cease — a shout such as only British hearts 
can dictate — ^British lungs produce. And see! 
Uncle Guy looks out from the carriage window 
at the sea of faces crowding up the ancient 
gate-way — (behind which stands Gunn with 
large tears upon his cheeks, in act of saluting) — 
he smiles, and waves his kindly hand once more 
— Cousin Lily leans forward with a little modest 
gesture of thanks and farewell — ^the horses 
make a plunge ! " Now then !" Charlie Glynne 
cries, "who is to give the word of command ?" — 
and a volley of old shoes whirl through the air I 
Even the Count condescends to send one spin- 
ning. They are off! One parting cheer, to 
follow them on their way, louder than ever! 
Hurra-a^a-a-a — ah ! 

Thousands of blessings go with them ! 
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I pause — ^I lay down my pen. Can I do . 
better than close my labours here, at least for 
awhile ? I think not. 

Seldom in this changing world are we per- 
mitted to gaze upon a scene of such unmixed 
happiness as that which I have just attempted, 
however imperfectly, to describe ; seldom do we 
meet with hearts as generous and true as those 
of the pair we have just seen united. Close, then, 
the book, O friendly reader, now, whilst you 
and I can sepai*ate with pleasant images in 
our minds. Whether I resume my pen for 
your amusement (and my journal book has 
many volumes, and the store-house of my mem- 
ory is not exhausted), must depend in no small 
measure upon you. If , as I would flatter my- 
self, a doctor^s simple narratives have whiled 
away some tedious hours for you, or entertained 
some idle ones — or, better still, if I have touched 
the hearts, and raised the thoughts of any of 
you even for a moment — ^then — ^then, indeed, 
I may hope for indulgence at your hands, and 
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we may meet again ere long. In any case, 
good friends, with many a kindly wish, I bid 
you now — ^Farewell ! 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Dar- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Meteyard. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Vol. 1, 
8vo, with Portraits and above 100 other Illustrations, price 21s. 
elegantly bound, is now ready. The work will be completed in 
one more volume. 

" This is the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of which I referred 
at Bwralem.''— Extract from a Letter to the AutJior by ttie Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

•' This very beautiful book is the first of two volumes which will contain that 
Life of Wedgwood which for the last fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in view, 
and to which the Wedgwood family, and all who have papers valuable in relation 
to its subject, have been cordially contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedg- 
wood, given at Burslem, it was to the publication of this biography that Mr. 
Gladstone looked forward with pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. 
To give their fullest value to the engravings of works of art which largely enrich 
the volume, the biography has been made by its publishers a choice specimen of 
their own art as book-makers. Neither care nor cost have been grudged." — 
Examiner. 

"The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's 'Life of Josiah Wedgwood' 
is an event of imx)ortance in the sister spheres of literature and art The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of lova She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-arranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an erperienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every page. 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and aifairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down the worb 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biographies — an 
exhaustive work of the first rank in its school." — Morning Post. 

" No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her subject 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent mai 
who brought it to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work refiects much credit on the house from which 
it is issued." — Dublin University Magazine. 

"The biography of Josiah Wedgwood has fallen into good hands. Miss Meteyard 
has infused into her task a congenial spirit, a cultivated taste, and, in addition to 
fifteen years' study of her subject, she has been able to enrich her book with a mass 
of private letters and documents relating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaccessible to other writers. These give the work a character of reliable 
information to which no rival can lay claim. The publishers have spared neither 
labour nor expense in the costly illustrations of the exquisite artistic gems which 
adorn the book." — The Shilling Magazine. 

" It needs no special advertisement to make us aware, so soon as we open the 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgwood, executed with an enthusiastic in- 
dustry and illustrated with a taste which will be sufficient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett may be fairly congratulated on having turned 
out the best English book of the year on art" — Macmillan's Magazine. 

" In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the very noblest contributionB to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admir- 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of Miss Meteyard. A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible duties devolving upon the biogra- 
pher of a really great man has not been witnessed, we believe, since the days of 
BoBwell, the greatest of all biographers." — Sim, 
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A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; includiDg WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSU. 

By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 

Coloured Illustrations. 42s. Elegantly bound. 

^ This is a Teiy interesting narrative. Mr. XTssher is one of the pleasanteet com- 
panions we hare met with for a long tima We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiqaities, and the people impressed the author's mind with such gentleman^ 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monoment (tf Ih 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Timeg. 

" This work does not yield to any recent book of travels in extent and variety of 
interest Its title, ' From London to Persepolis,' is well chosen and highly sugges- 
tive. A wonderful chain of association is suspended from these two points, and the 
traveller goes along its line, gathering link after link into his hand, each gemmed 
with thought, knowledge, speculation, and adventure. The reader will feel that 
in closing this memorable boc^ he takes leave of a treasury of knowIedg& The 
whole book is interesting, and its unaffected style and quick spirit of obeervati(»i 
lend an unfailing freshness to its pages. The illustrations are beaatifu], and have 
been executed with admirable taste fiind judgment" — Port. 

'* This work is in every way creditable to the author, who has produced a mass 
of pleasant reading, both entertaining and instructive. Mr. XTssher's journey may 
be defined as a complete oriental grand tour of the Asiatic west-coutral district 
He started down the Danube, making for Odessa. Thence, having duly * done * the 
Crimea, he coasted the Circassian shore in a steamer to Poti, and from that to 
Tiflia This was the height of summer, and, the season being favourable, he crossed 
the Dariel Pass northwards, turned to the east, and visited the mountain fastnesses 
of Shamil's country, recently conquered by the Bussians. Thence he returned to 
Tiflis by the old Persian province of Shirvan, along the Caspian, by Derbend and 
the famous fire-springs of Baka From Tiflis he went to Gmnri, and over the 
frontier to Kars, and the splendid ruins of Ani, and through the Russian territcwy 
to the Turkish frontier fortress of Bayazid, stopping by the way at Erivan and the 
great monastery of Etchmiadzin. From B&jazid he went to Van, and saw all the 
chief points of interest on the lake of that name ; thence to Bitlis and Diarfoekir. 
From Diarbeklr he went to Mosul by the upper road, visited Nineveh, paid his 
respects to the winged bulls and all our old friends there, and floated on his raft of 
inflated skins down the Tigris to Baghdad From Mosul he made an excursion to 
the devil-worshipping countiy, and another from Baghdad to Hilleh and the Birs 
Nimmd, or so-called Tower of BabeL After resting in the city of the Caliphs, he 
followed the track of his illustrious predecessor, Sindbad, to Bassora, only on board 
of a different craft, having got a passage in the steamer Comet ; and the English 
monthly sailing packet took him from Bassora across the gulf to Bushire. From 
thence he went to Tehran over the ' broad dominions of the king of kings,' stopping 
at all the interesting places, particularly at Persepolis ; fiind from Tehran retnirned 
home through Armenia by Trebisonde and the Black Sea." — JSaturday Review. 

"'This is a book of travel of which no review can give an adequate idea. Tlie 
extent of country traversed, the number and beauty of the coloured illustrations, 
and the good sense, humour, and information with which it abounds, all tend to 
increase the author's just meed of praise, while they render the critic's task all the 
harder. We must, after all, trust to our readers to explore for themselves the many 
points of amusement, interest and beauty which the book containa We can assure 
them that they will not meet with a single page of dulnesa The coloured 
illustrations are really perfect of their kind Merely as a collection of spirited, well- 
coloured engravings they are worth the cost of the whole volume" — HercUd. 

*'Mr. Ussher went by the Danube to Constantinople, crossed thence to Sebastopol, 
and passed through the Crimea to Kertch, and so on to Poti. From Poti he went 
to Teflis, and made thence an excursion to Gunib and Baku on the Caspian. The 
record of this journey is the most interesting part of the book Having returned to 
Teflis, Mr. Ussher visited Gumri and Kars, and went thence to Lake Van, and so by 
Diarbekr and Mosul to Baghdad. From Baghdad he went to Babylon and Kerbela, 
and returning to Baghdad, descended the river to Basra, and crossed to Bushire. 
Thence he went by Shiraz and Isfahan to Tehran, and returned to Europe by the 
Tabreez and Trebisonde route. Tho reader will And the autibior of this pleasant 
volume an agreeable companion. He is a good observer, and describes w^ what 
he sees." — Athenxum. 
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HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 218. 

*' Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volmnes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. 'My aim,' he says, 'has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history — what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
* Historic Pictures.' "—Times. 

" These volumes will be read with delight by those whose familiarity with their 
subjects will leave them free to study the new and striking points of view in which 
they are set forth; and the pure taste and fervent feeling which adorn them, while 
they will be most valuable to such as have not an extensive knowledge of history, 
as a means of stimulating their taste. No reader will lay down the book without 
feeling grateful to the gifted mind which has thus employed its scanty leisure, fiind 
hoping that Mr. Baillie Cochrane may be induced to continue researches productive 
of so much profit and such keen and rare pleasure." — Morning Post. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has here employed his graceful and picturesque pen on 
some scenes from modem history. The reader will find valuable and pleasant in- 
formation in every ■po.ge.^—Afoming Herald. 

" Mr. Cochrane gives evidence in his ' Historic Pictures ' of suflBlcient vividness of 
fancy and picturesqueness in description to make his sketches very lively and 
agreeable to read." — Saturday Review. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maffei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

"Two volumes of interesting research." — THmes. 

"Count Maffei's work is obviously of an authentic character. The preface is 
dated from the Italian Embassy, and the volumes show many evidences of their 
author having had the advantage of special information not hitherto made public. 
TFie volumes must be read by all who would understand the present position of 
South Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combine the value of history 
with the entertainment of a romance." — London Review. 

" These extraordinary volumes contain some of the most astounding revelations 
of brigand life and adventure the world ever heard of. They savour so much of the 
marvellous that nothing could induce us to suppose that they were not wild legends 
but for the references given to documents of unquestionable authority, and from 
which the narratives are diiefly taken. Let Count Maffei's two volumes be read as 
they ought, and assuredly will be, for their more than romantic adventures and 
obvious truthful relations, and aU true-hearted Englishmen will for ever hold all 
parties associated with Italian brigandage in righteous abhorrence. In all respects 
the book is worthy of its distinguished author, and of the enterprising publi^bing 
house from which it has issued."— iStor. 

" Count Maffei's work is an authentic account of the Italian brigandage of our 
own day and its causes, for which use has been made of the report presented by 
Commendatore Massari to the House of Deputies on the investigations of the 
special Commission charged by the Italian Government to report on the causes of 
brigandage. The second volume includes a report sent to the author by General 
Fallavacini on his last expeditions against brigands of the Southern provinces. 
'His book,' says Count Maffei, 'will perhaps destroy that strange confusion of 
ideas so charitably kept up by the legitimist party, in order to give to the move- 
ment in the old kingdom of Naples the character of a civil war, and will point out 
by whose hand the reaction was kindled." — Examiner. 

" We recommend this work strongly to all who are interested either in the hap- 
piness of Italy or in the unholy misgovemment of the holy Catholic Church of 
Home." — Observer 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. Svo, 58. 
" A noble tribute to the great poet" — Joftn Bull. 

" This work is evidence of an exquisite refinement of thought and a singular 
gracefulness of intellectual expression, which it would be difficult to equal" — Observer. 
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ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. ByFBEDKHicK Botus, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
lUtLstrations. 15s. bound. 

" Mr. Boyle's Adventnreg are very pleasant reading— smart, lively, and indicative 
of no slight amonnt of bonhomie in me writer." — Atherueum. 

" This is fiui entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the countiy, made 
intimate friendship with a large number of savage chiefs, lived for some time in a 
native village, and has given us, in an entertaining and himioroas style, a very 
lively and pleasant accomit of his trip." — Saturday Review. 

"The hiformation contained in Mr. Boyle's Adventures has the great advantage 
of being recent, and certainly nothing can surpass the interest conveyed in his 
pages, which are written with spirit and clevemesa The descriptions of the 
habits and customs of the people, the climate of the country, with its producti(»i8 
animal and vegetable, and the numberless anecdotes of aU kinds throughout the 
volume, form a work of great interest and amusement" — Observer. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eu8TA.ce Cecil. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 

" Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the jraints which most 
interested bim, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

** The author of this work has earned an honourable place among noble autiiors." 
Athaueum. 

YACHTING EOUND THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrangb, of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 158. 

" A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yachting voyage than that of the author of this volume round the rou|^ 
and rugged west coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the &ie 
old town of Bideford, Clumard's Head, the rocky ScUly Isles, the smaJl rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm, and guides the mariner up 
Channel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while Uie many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first time visit these interesting counties. 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the work which we have our- 
selves formed from its perusal" — Observer. 

" The title of his book explains very clearly the nature of its contents. These 
consist of a description of liie scenery to be found on the south-west coast of tiiis 
country, and an embodiment of such traditions, scattered verses, &c, as its author 
has been enabled to collect Travelling with no special mania, geological, botani- 
cal, or otherwise, his book appeals to no narrow class of symi>athies, but may hope 
for readers wherever is found a taste for pleasing sketches of beautiful scenes or 
well-selected gossip concenaing the persons or events who have rendered those 
scenes famous. Mr. L'Estrange writes sensibly and we 1, and has produced a book 
which may be read with advantage by many and with pleasure by &1L" — Sunday 
Times. 

" Mr. L'Estrange's course seems to have led him from North Devon round by the 
Tiand's End and Scilly Isles to Plymouth, and the reader may well imagine how 
much of the beautiful and romantic, both in natural scenery and historic legend, 
Buch a voyage opened out. The writing is simple and natural. Mr. L'Estrange 
tells things as he saw, me with, or heard them, with no effort at display or effect, 
and those who trust to his i'^ages need not fear being disappointed. We commend 
this handsomely got-up work to the attention of all desirous of pleasant huforma- 
Uon upon a comparatively but imperfectly known portion of her Majraty's do- 
minions."— ^ra. 
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MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Hon. Gbantley F. Bebkelet. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 
Among the other distinguished persons mentioned in tbis work are :— Kings Qeorge 
IIL and IV., and William IV. ; Qneens Charlotte, Carolme, and Victoria ; the 
Prince of Wales; the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, Cambridge, d'Aumale, 
Wellington, Norfolk, Bichmond, Beaufort, Bedford, Devonshire, St Albans, 
Manchester, Portland ; the Marquises of Anglesea, Buckingham, Downshire, 
Waterford, Tavistock, Londonderry, Clanricarde, Breadalbane, Worcester; 
Lords Mulgrave, Conynham, ClanwiUiam, Wynford, Palmerston, Bathurst, 
Cantelupe, Boden, Eldon, Grey, Holland, Coleraine, Bokeby, Munster, Chelms- 
ford, Ducie, Alvanley, Chesterfield, Sefton, Derby, Vane, Mexborough, Qeoi^e 
Bentinck, Edward Somerset, Fitzclarence, Egremont, Count d^Orsay; the Bishop 
of Oxford, Cardinal Wiseman; Sirs Lumley SkefQngton, William Wynn, Percy 
Shelley, Gk)dfrey Webster, Samuel Bomilly, Matthew Tiemey, EVancis Bnrdett ; 
Messrs Fox, Sheridan, Whitbread, Brummell, Byng, Townsend, BemaJ, Maginn, 
Cobden, Bright, O'Connell, Crockford, &c ; the Duchesses of Devonshire, Gor- 
don, Butland, Argyle ; Ladies Clermont, Berkeley, Shelley, Guest, Fitzhardinge, 
Bury, Blessington, Craven, Essex, Strangford, Paget; Mesdames Fitzherbert, 
Coutts, Jordan, Billington, Mardyn, SheUey, Misses Landon, Eemble, Paton, &c. 

" A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature." — Times. 

*' There is a large fund of amusement in these volumes. The details of the au- 
thor's life are replete with much that is interesting. A book so brimful of anecdote 
cannot but be successful" — Athenteum. 

'*■ This work contains a great deal of amusing matter ; and that it will create a 
sensation no one can doubt Mr. Berkeley can write delightfully when he pleases. 
His volumes will, of course, be extensively read, and, as a literary venture, may be 
pronounced a success." — Post. 

*' A clever, f reespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily emd weU. 
The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they were 
related at a club-window, and all with pointof greater or less piquancy." — Spectator. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbury. 

1 voL 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by F. W. Faibholt, F.S.A. 

21s., elegantly bound. 

** Haunted London is a pleasant book." — Athmmtm. 

" A very interesting, amusing, and instructive book. It is well illustrated by Mr. 
Fairholt" — Saturdajf Review. 

'* Pleasant reading is Mr. Thombury's ^ Haunted London * — a gossiping, historical, 
antiquarian, topographical volume, amusing both to the Londoner and the country 
cousin." — Star. 

*''■ Mr. Thornbury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, me haunts of i)oets, the scenes of martyrdom, the battle-fields of 
old factions The book overflows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Fairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest" — Notes and Quaies. 

*' As pleasant a book as well could be, forming a very handsome volume— an 
acquisition either for the table or the bookshelf. A capital title is * Haunted 
London '—for is it not haunted, this London of ours? Haunted happily, by ghosts of 
memories that will not be laid. What footsteps have not traversed these cause- 
ways, inhabited these dweLing-houses, prayed in these churches, wept in these 
graveyards, laughed in these theatres? And of all these Mr. Tliombury dis- 
courses — shrewdly, like an observant man of the world ; gracefully, like a skilled 
man of letters ; lovingly, like a sympathizing fellow-creature ; courtier and play- 
wright, student and actress, statesman and mountebank, he has an eye for them 
all Saunter with him down any street, and before you get to the end of it we 
wager you will be wiser than at starting — certainly yon will have been entertained.** 
^Sun. 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Ddkb 
OP Manchester. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 

** The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to the lover of gossip and 
secret history by publishing these family x)aper& Persons who like to see greatness 
without the plumes and me^ in which history presents it, will accept these volumes 
with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them will be found something new 
about many men and women in whom the reader can never oease to feel an inte- 
rest — ^much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arragon— a 
great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth — something aboat Bacon, and 
(indirectly) about Shakspeare— more about Lord Elssex and Lady Bich — ^the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, profligate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
— ^many details of the Civil War and Cromwell's Government, and of the Bestoration— 
much tiiat is new about the Bevolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of St 
Qermains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Maiiborongh, the in- 
trigues of Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen daring the 
days of Anne. With all tliis is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great 
poets, the frailties of great b^iuties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great 
peers.'*— ^Mouetfm. 

" These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach." — TVmec 

** The public are indebted to the noble author for contributing, from the archives 
of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise inaccessible to the histo- 
rical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Court and 
Society, which render his work powerfully attractive to the general reader. The 
work contains varied information relating to secret Court intrigues, numerous nar- 
ratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materials for authentic history. Scarcely 
any personage whose name figured before the world during the long period embraced 
by the volumes is passed over in silence." — Afoming PosL 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by 
his Joui*nal and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition^ Bevisedj in 1 vol., with Portrait, 5a., bound. 

" We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth: — 'I call Mm, on tiie whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. Hie 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" Mrs. Oliphant's * Life of Edward Irving ' supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetic skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, 
jxiwerfnl, and lifelike touches, whidi leave a strong impression." — Edinburgh Review. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a nide 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be foUer of 
inatmotion, interest, and consolation." — StUvrday Review. 

" We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a 
book which few of any creed can read without rome profit, and still fewer will 
close without regret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is 
worthy of the man. The journal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable 
reeords that was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would 
team a just appredaUou ot hva ixobl^ aad simple character."— jS/acihcood*« Magoutim. 
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KEMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. Bv Bex- 

JAMIN LiTMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 168. 

"Mr. Lnmley's book, with all its sparkling episodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with somid 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflectiona" — Times. 

" As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at 
all comparable to these unusually brilliant and most diversified Eeminiscences. They 
reveal the Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us luringly — as it were, led by the 
button-hole — ^behind the scenes, in every sense of that decaying and profoundly 
attractive phrase. They introduce us to all the stars — ^now singly, now in very con- 
stellationa They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge 
so intimate of what has really been doing there in the Realm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au courant with ah the whims and oddities of the strange world 
in which he flUs so high and responsible a position. Reading Mr. Lumley, we now 
know more than we have ever kuown before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pasta, Catalinl, Malibran, Grist, Sontag, and Piccolomini — of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglionl, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito— of such primi tenori as Rubini, 
Mario, Gardoni, and Giuglini — of such baritones as Ronconi and Tamburini — or of 
such bassi profondi as the wondrous Staudigl and the mighty Lablache. Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haunted presence of the great composers of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Rossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balfe, and Donizetti He lets us into the mysteries of his correspondence — 
now with Count Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich — for, in his doings, in his 
movements, in his negotiations. Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
Gtovemments arev_tum by turn, not merely courteously, but directly and profoundly 
interested I Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling one. It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully interesting throughout" — Sun. 

" Everyone ought to read Mr. Lumley's very attractive • Remmiscences of the 
Opera.' In the fashionable, dramatic, and literary worlds its cordial welcome is 
assured. It is a most entertaining volume. Anecdote succeeds to anecdote in this 
pleasant book with delightful fluency." — Post. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor Hugo. 

Authorized English Translation. 1 vol. 8vo, 128. 

*' M Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeare. 
M. Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facta There is high colour- 
ing, but therewith a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait of 
Shakespeare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are manipulated 
by a master's hand, and consequently there is an agreeable air of novelty even 
about the best known circumstances." — Athenseum. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By William Babbinoton D' Almeida. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 2l8., bound. 

'* ' Life in Java ' is both amusing and instructiva The author saw a good deal of 
the country and people not generally known." — Athenssum. 

" Mr. D' Almeida's volumes traverse interesting ground. They are filled with good 
and entertaining matter." — Examiner. 

'* A very entertaining work. The author has given most interesting pictures of the 
country and the people. There are not many authentic works on Java, and these 
volumes will rank among the best" — PotL 

A LADTS VISIT TO MANILLA AND JAPAN. 

By Anna D'A, 1 voL, with Illustrations. 

" This book is written in a lively, agreeable, natural style, and we cordially recom- 
mend it as containing a fund of vari&d information connected with the Far Eas t, 
not to be found recorded in so agreeable a manner in any other volume with whic 
we are acquainted." — Press. 
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MESSRS. HUBST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW W ORKS— Continued. 



A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 

KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 

SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo, 

with Ulustrations. 

" Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and most be pro- 
nounced the most remarkable narrative of the present season." — Athenaswn. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Prophecy. ' By the Rev. John CuMMiNa, D.D. 1 voL 78. 6d. 

" Among the subjects expounded by Dr. Gumming in this interest'ng volume are 
The Little Horn, or The Papacy; The Waning Orescent, Turkey; The Lost Ten 
Tribes ; and the Future of the Jews and Jndea, Africa, France, Bussia, America, Great 
Britain, &c"— Observer. "One of the most able of Dr. Oumming's works."— i/esi^n^er. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of " Female Life in 
Prison." 2 vols. 2l8. 

*' This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthful in every important particular— 
a faithful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescue. It is ,a book that ought to be widely 
read" — Examiner. " There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 
moreover, is very well written." — Atherueum. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Muter. 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Mrs. Muter's travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work has the interest of a romance 
added to that of history." — Athenseum. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By George Fleming, Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 
tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c 1 voL 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
" Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader." — Athenmtm. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 

*' A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

LORD LECLERQ, AND OTHER POEMS. By 

Henbt Riouton. 1 vol. crown Svo, handsomely bound, 68. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. Lowi'H, Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Illustrated by the Hon. EUot Yorke, M.P. 8vo. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. HosKiNS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 6s. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Fbedbika Bbemer. Translated by Maby 
HowriT. 2 vols. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OP 

SWEDEN. By Henry Woodhbad. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanagh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," " Beatrice," &c. 2 vols. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OP TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., with Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. 

travels in the REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE Russian Acxjuisitions on the Confines op India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Hee Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 
Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arrivabenb. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By Walter Thornburt. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits and other Dlustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
Dollinoer. Translated by W. B. Mao Case. 8vo. 

cheap EDITION of LES MIS^RABLES. By 

Victor Hugo. The Authorized Copyright English Translation, 
Illustrated by Millais. 5s., bound. 

"The merits of * Lea Mis^rables* do not merely oonsist in the conception of it as a 
whole, it abomids page after page with details of mieqoalled beauty. " — QuarterlyReview 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, Author 

of " Barbara's History," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

**NeYerha8 the author's brilliant and viYacions style been more conspicaonsly 
displayed than in this very original and charming story." — Sun. 

THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited by the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaids," " The Queen of the 
County," &c. 3 vols. 

KOSE AYLMER'S HOME. 3 vols. 

" There is cleverness in this novel, story and character." — Athentewn. 
** A very pleasant, clever, and natural tale." — Meuenger. 

LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 vols. 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. Br Geoege 

Mac Donald, M.A., Author of " David Elginbrod," &c. 3 vols. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that per- 
vades the work from the first page to Uie last" — Athenteum. 

*'Mr. G^rge Mac Donald looks in his stories more to the souls of men and women 
than to their social outside. He reads life and nature like a true poet His pages 
are therefore alive with subtle thoughts, to which he gives felicitous expression. 
Throughout his story one feels to be not spending one's time in the shop (^ a con- 
fectioner of novels, but abroad, under sunny heavens, in a poet's company, observ- 
ing nature and the souls of men. The book is full of good thought and good 
writing. " — Examiner. 

** In varied incident, in truthfulness to nature, in sparkling dialogue, in passages 
of sterling poetry and genuine pathos, and in touches of a humour that often rises 
to the highest wisdom, * Alec Forbes' is Uie most attractive novel of the day, and 
greatly enhances the already established fame of its gifted author, entitling 
him, in fact, to a position in the first rank of our modem literature." — Bai\ff*hvrt 
Journal. 

VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady Emily Pon- 

80NBY, Author of " The Discipline of Life," &c. 3 vols. 

"A graceful and refined stoiy, full of gentle feeling and pure morality. It will 
be read with pleasure. There are some well-sketched characters in 'Violet 
Osborne.' Many readers will be able to endorse their likeness to real life." — 
Athenaeum, 

" A pleasant, instructive, and wholesome noveL The great charm of the book 
lies in its portrayal of the heroine's (diaracter. Lady Emily Ponsonby does not 
rely for effect on melodramatic villains, but sees in love and truth and earnestness 
of purpose the soul of human life." — Examiner. 

CARRY'S CONFESSION. By the Author of "High 

Church," " No Church," " Owen," " Mattie," &c. 3 vols. 

**This novel is equal to any former ones by the same author. The story is 
eleverly told, and is very original It can scarcely fail to be read with thoughtful 
interest It is very far above the average run of novels, and deserves to find a 
longer life than is accorded to ephemeral works of fiction." — Athenteum. 

A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author of 

" Cousin Geoffrey," &c. 3 vols. 
** A very clever novel The author has rarely been more successful" — Mesteaffer. 

THE CURATE OF SADBROOKE. 3 vols. 

** A pleasantly written novel The types of character are natural and well de- 
One±"-—AtheniBum. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR IJOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 

" John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written- Within the 
compass of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to nature — some true to the highest nature — and she has entangled them in a 
story which keepe us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Times. 

" This is a story good to have from the circulating library, but better to have 
from one's bookseller, for it deserves a place in that little collection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a well-appointed home." — 
Examiner. 

LISABEE'S LOVE STORY. By the author of 

" John and I," " Dr. Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

" This book is a very good one. There is real beauty in the title of * Lisabee's 
Love Story,' a tale so simple and idyllic in its nature that the Laureate himself 
might have uttered it in verse as companion to the *Dora,' and 'Gardener's 
Daughter,* the 'Enoch Arden,' and 'The Aylmer's Field.'" — Examiner. 

" This story is gracefully written, and not without interest as a tale of love's 
trials and triumphs. No part of the book is better than the pictures of Ufe in 
Vienna. Nothing can exceed the vividness and reality of these sketches." — Satur- 
day Review. 

BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" Nathalie," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. 

"Miss Eavanagh is a vmter of considerable and uncommon ability. Her novels 
never fail to interest They are thoughtful books, and bespeak a highly-toned and 
cultivated mind. ' Beatrice ' is a very interesting stoiy, admirably constructed. It 
is calculated to increase Miss Eavanagh's reputation as a novelist It is very 
much superior in power and in skilful construction to any of the author's former 
works; and the interest created by Beatrice Gordon is vivid and unflagging. 
Beatrice is the finest female character !Miss Eavanagh has yet drawn." — Post, 

SHATTEKED IDOLS. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"A remarkable and original novel" — Athenaeum. 

" A remarkably clever, original, and interesting novel The plot is very striking 
and ingeniou& It is pleasantly relieved by some capital sketches of society and in- 
dividuals, manifestly done from and to the life." — Post. 

" This work proceeds, we believe, from the pen of an accomplished lady of titl& 
It is one of the most exciting and attractive stories that have lately appeared, and 
will be perused by every novel reader." — U. 8. Mag. 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Kev. J. C. M. Bellew. 

Third Edition^ Revised. 3 vols. 

" This book is well written. The story is interesting and full of incident The 
accounts of the various old families and family places are extremely well done. 
The picture of life at Hampton Court is very good, and there is an amusing account 
of a commemoration day at Oxford.." — Athaiseum. 

"A remarkably clever novel; thoroughly original and independent of any fashion, 
school or class. The reader will acknowledge that no nobler lesson was ever taught 
from pulpit or altar step than the author teaches in this beautiful story. There 
is much dignity and purity in the sketches of female character. The heroine, Mabel 
Massey, is a charming creature." — Post. 

MK. STEWAKTS INTENTIONS. By the Author 

of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

" This novel is superior to all the author's previous stories, and is so entertaining 
and artistic a work that we are able to congratulate him upon its goodness almost 
without a single important reserve. The volumes abound in vigorous and snggestive 
writing, and with passages that stir the deeper affections."— ilMemeam. 
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Published annually, in One VoL, royal Svo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely hound, unth gilt edges, price 31«. 6dl 

LODGERS PEEKAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT-FOUBTH EDITION FOr( 1865 IS NOW REAOT. 



LoDOE*B Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is pubhshed under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tht 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobihty. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Eoll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peem 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonie& 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assmned by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titlee of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing mairied Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tran»> 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, me most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator 

^* A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication." — Times. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
crat^ of the day."— i*o»<. 

^ The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage. It is the standard 
mUbCftity on the Bubjeot"— Herald. 



vow IV C0UB8B OP PUBUCATIOV, 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAE MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTBATED BY MILLAI8, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTBB* 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIBL, &c. 

Each in a siugle volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6s. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

" The first Yolume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

{productions, and well entitled to the lai*ge circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
ts present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.'*— Po«^. 



VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This id a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass finely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Uxaminer, 
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The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with gpreat 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a fUlMength portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are ftill of graphic 
power and true pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and 
oetter." — Scotsman, 

" The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifu and his wife 
is beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of 
their children ; and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and touching."— ^^/MMwm. 



VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interestiiif 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting chxrma is 
its reverent and serious spirit,'*— Quarterly Meview, 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than ' The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated, to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque."— j9tt». 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JUUA KAVANAGH. 

** ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative efiTort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end 
wore we to specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place 
* Nathalie ' high among books of its c]ass.*'—AtJierumm, 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOXTT WOMEH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most s^isible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-heai*ted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advioe to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing ao"—JBxaminer. 

" These thoughts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-embradng 
charity, and the well-earned reputation of the author of ' John Hftiif «.T.* " — HeraM. 



VOL. VI.— ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

'* * Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The eloquent author sets before us 
the essential attributes of Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, 
and their beautiful manifestations in life, with a delicacy, a i)0W6r, and a truth which 
can hardly be surpassed."— Po9^. 

VOL. VII.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODEBN DTSTAITCES. 

'* We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
giaahty of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been wcitten.**— Messenger. 



VOL. Vni.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOITR POPES. 

*' A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much 
generality and>^gcnialitv, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who 
are most conscientiously opposed to every idea of human infaUibilily represented in 
Papal domination."— Atheiueum. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HAXIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*• We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to cohceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life * she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect.*'— 
Athenaum, 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COTJRT SUBURB. tY LELOfR HUNT 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who havo a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.'*— Observer. 



VOL. XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESHArDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novd to read this -work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a f^reshuess and origin- 
ality about it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment bow of 
sentiment and incident which is not often found."— AtfteikBum. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XTI.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

'*The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book oefore us is a specunen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial iLention. The paper ana print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see a 
regiment of books in handsome uniform." — JExaminer, 

VOL. XIII.— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBTJRTOH. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— Gtod«. 



VOL. XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANXALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King op Abms. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, md any one 
may be read in half an hour." — Standard. 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high repuiAtiom'*— Sunday Timet. 



VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, miezaggei'ated,and ftdl of oppor- 
tune instruction." — The Times. 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHmG NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOE OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
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Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 



VOL. XVIII.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Po«^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

3Y THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production ol 
the popular authoress of ' Mai^ret and her BridesmaidM.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between ' John Halifax ' and ' The Caxtons.* **— Herald. 

» » 

VOL. XX.— THE ROatANCE OF THE FORTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn." Illustrated News, 

VOL. XXI.-ADELE. BY JULIA ZAVANAGH. 

•• • Adftle * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
ftill of delicate character painting.*'— Atfiemtum, 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These ' Studies from LifSe ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.*' — Saturday Beview. 

VOL. XXin.— GRANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

"We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a {rood novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
a healthy tone of iaonlity."—Athenaum, 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT BOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 

"A delightftd hook..**— AtJienaum. ** A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as t^ drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Xanc^. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHTERCH. 

'* We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
study."— ^^A^n^Bum. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruct- 
ive."— -«4^A«rk»f*m. " A charming tale charminglv told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like naturalness."— JJ«raW. '* The spirit of the whole book is excellent. It 
is written with the same true-hearted earnestness as ' John Halifax.' " — Examiner. 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 

" • Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel." — Times. 
*' A novel of rare excellence ; fresh in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it. It is Mrs Norton's best prose work."— Examiner, 

VOL. XXVIII.— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole • it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qttar^^^y Review. 

VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

'* It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literanr culture. It is a 
verv graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work 
of art, and so we intend it." — Times. 

VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

" A truly interestiii)^ and most affecting memoir. Irving*s life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of reliKious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, ana consolation." — Saturday Review. 

" Mrs Olmhant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is not only fully sketched, but 
exhibited vrtth many broad, powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong im- 
VreBaioxi,*'—Edinburgh Review. . 
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